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CHAPTER I. 

Tl TADOLIN stayed in the library until 
-^^ half an hour after Mac had started 
for Nunthorpe station. Then all danger 
was over. He would not come back. She 
heard the distant railway whistle, looked at 
the little dock on the mantelpiece — a quar- 
ter to nine. Yes, it was all right. That 
was Mac's train. She rang the bell. 

" Captain Cayley was in time, I suppose," 
she said, as Colin answered her summons. 
" He started so very early." 
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2 HOPE MEREDITH. 

**Yes, ma'am. Bowles is back. The 
Captain was a quarter of an hour too soon." 

" That will do." 

Then my lady went into the pleasant 
dining-room, looking out upon the terrace, 
where summer twilight lay upon the flowers. 
And in the elm-trees near at hand the 
blackbirds piped, and far off, from the fir 
plantation, the solitary sweet note of the 
cushat-dove was heard. 

So still and peaceful — no more strife, no 
more storm ; and the great fear passed 
which had vexed her soul for many a day. 
Away beyond the moorland slopes was a 
red gleam, as of Summer lightning, and a 
distant murmur of thunder mingled with 
the rustling of the leaves and the even song 
of the birds ; but very distant, serving only 
to make the nearer peace more peaceful. 

Ten o'clock ; and the Chase housekeeper 
came, with her armful of Short Family De- 
votions. 
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" We will not have prayers to-night," said 
my lady, folding her white hands listlessly 
the while. " 1 am tired." 

The housekeeper curtseyed and with- 
drew. 

Midnight, and my lady sat in the moon- 
shine at her oriel window. And most calm 
and gracious she looked, with silver ripples 
of Kght upon her white raiment, and braided 
net-work of silver, more dainty than Indian 
craftsman ever wrought, gleaming to and 
fro upon her loosened hair. And still, far 
off, a flush of summer lightning in the grey 
horizon, and a murmur of summer thunder 
beyond the moorland slopes, enough — no 
more — to make the nearer peace more 
peaceftil. 

" For I am safe," she whispered softly to 
herself — " quite safe." 

Next morning, a little before noon, she 
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4 HOPE MEREDITH. 

dressed herself in her usual walking-dress, 
and went out mto the park. Going across 
the terrace, she met the housekeeper, and 
started like a guilty creature. 

" Bennet, I did not expect to have seen 
you here so early." 

" No, ma'am, you are out betimes/' 

" Because I am going over to Brighton 
this afternoon, and I wanted a few flowers. 
Besides, the air in the house is so oppress- 
ive. 

"It is, ma'am, and you're not so strong 
as you used to be. You would hear of 
poor Tossie, ma'am, last night." 

" Ah ! yes, and so the poor girl must go 
to the hospital — perhaps for a long time." 

" Yes, ma'am, and the best place too for 
such as she, that wants a tight hand keeping 
over them. It wasn't my place to speak, 
ma'am, or I could have told you of her 
being seen in the park with a man that's 
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been here taking pictures of the place ; and 
he don't seem one that's likely to do her 
any good, for all Jacob Lund, who's a good- 
hearted man, let him into the house many a 
time to light his cigar, and maybe that was 
the beginning of it. So, for as bad as it 
seems, ma'am, her broken shoulder may be 
the saving of her." 

" It may be, Bennet. Good morning." 

" Good morning, ma'am." 

And Madolin swept proudly on. That 
sting, too, she must bear, hke all the rest, in 
silence. 

At a turning in one of the closest wood- 
land paths she met Jetsam. 

" You look as if you'd done it," he said, 
with a single glance into her bright, calm, 
uplifted face. 

"And I have done it. Here is your 
price." And she handed him the money, 
just as she had taken it out of the drawer. 
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He took it, thrust the sheet of paper into 
one of his side-pockets, counted the notes 
carefiiUy over, and laid them in his purse. 

"Yes — all right. With what you gave 
me the other time, there's a pound or two 
over." 

" That is of no consequence. I am free 
now. You promise never to let me see you 
or hear of you again." 

"Never. I'm off to New Zealand or 
America — ^it doesn't signify which; and if 
once I can get a fair start, bygones shall be 
bygones. I don't want to trouble you again. 
Goodness knows I have troubled you enough 
already." 

" Yes." 

"You are a brave woman. Have you 
had any work to get the money ?" 

"That is my affair," she said coldly, 
standing erect, firm, like a statue of marble, 
and looking into his face. " You have your 
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price — ^that is all you have to think about." 

" Nay, not quite all. If you got it in such 
a way that anyone may miss it, the num- 
bers may be stopped, and I may be worse 
off than ever." 

Madolin shivered with an inward spasm 
of loathing — ^not for him, but for herself. 
Thief! But never mind. For a week at 
any rate that chest would be untouched. 

" You need not fear," she said. "If you 
go away at onoe, you are quite safe. Take 
your passage at onoe, to-day, to-morrow. If 
you wait longer, it is your own fault." 

" I will not wait, then." 

" And once more you promise me that I 
am perfectly free." 

"I will promise you never to trouble you 
again. And when my time comes, I'll tell 
them it's to be copied in the English papers^ 
so that you may hear of it. I can't do more 
than that. I've had rather a hard life, and 
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maybe it won't be a long one ; but still one 
likes to stick to it and make it tolerably 
comfortable whilst it lasts. So good-bye, 
MadoUn." 

" Good-bye.'* 

She turned away from him with a strange 
mingling of scorn and pity, and now a sort 
of sympathy, for wherein was he so much 
worse than herself? Save that he had 
looked perhaps with asking eyes into Tossie's 
face. Once more she turned. 

" You have not been always alone in this 
park," she said. 

Jetsam smiled. 

" I know what you mean. I wanted to 
hear about you, that was all. You need not 
suspect me. If I am bad, I am not all bad. 
I can be as proud as you are yourself. You 
may as well shake hands with me before 
you go away." 

Shake hands with him! What sorer 
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humiliation for proud Miss Lauderdale? 
Yes, there was one sorer, that she did not 
dare to refuse this final disgrace ; neither in 
look, tone, nor gesture might she tell him 
of her scorn for the man who had once de- 
ceived, and now tyrannised, over her. No 
money could free her from his power, if 
once she exposed herself to his ill-will. He 
was her master, and even whilst she hated, 
she must be meek to him. 

Very slowly she turned and gave him her 
gloved hand. 

" No, Madolin, I will not have that ; take 
your glove off." 

She took it off, and laid her soft cold 
fingers in the convict's palm. 

" Good-bye. Then I am free now ?" 

"Yes, quite free now. I will never 
trouble you again." 

He crossed down into a wide path lead- 
ing to the lodge. Madolin turned home- 
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wards. On the terrace she saw a little 
pony-carriage, its silver trappings gleaming 
in the sun. Those delightful Regisons had 
come to call. Then she must keep out of 
sight. Half an hour of their chatter was 
rather more than she could bear just at 
present ; so she sat on the root of a tree, 
and watched Jetsam as he paced slowly 
down the lodge road, very slowly, counting 
his money all the way. 

He turned into the lodge, came out and 
chatted for a while with Mrs. Lund at the 
door, hearing about Tossie, most likely, and 
her accident. But that would be of little 
consequence to him. He had got what he 
wanted now ; the merry little chattering girl 
could serve his purposes no longer. By- 
and-by he went in again, came out with a 
lighted cigar in his mouth, and Mrs. Lund 
unlocked the great iron gates for him. He 
was gone at last, to come back never again, 
never again. 
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Madolin rose, stretched herself like one 
desperately weary, and went slowly back 
to the house. She need fear no longer 
now; the worst was passed.' Those little 
white fingers washed, she was a lady again 
before all the world. 

And now let Mac look to it. If he need 
fear no more, and if his worst was passed, 
well for him. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

TN the afternoon Miss Lauderdale started 
for Brighton, telling Bennet that she 
might possibly return at the beginning of 
the week. 

"You know, dear Auntie Grisel," she 
said, after that good lady's surprise at her 
sudden appearance had worked itself partly 
off, " I thought I must come and give you 
my congratulations in person. One does 
not hear of such engagements every day ; 
and I declare you are looking ever so much 
younger already. The Colonel must be 
quite proud of you." 
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Miss Griselda arranged her cap-strings 
with a complacent air. 

" You will have an opportunity of deciding 
that for yourself to-night, my dear. He 
comes in every evening after dinner, so 
very attentive, and such a delightfully pro-^ 
tecting manner, and takes everything off my 
hands so kindly. I do wish, Madolin, I 
could impress upon you the advisability of 
following my example. It would be such a 
relief to your dear papa and myself to find 
that you had fixed your affections upon a 
suitable object." 

"Thank you, auntie, I shall be very 
glad to fix them when a suitable object 
presents itself At present, I assure you, 
the spaniels and peacocks possess my undi- 
vided heart. You can't think how magnifi- 
cent that sweet creature's tail is just now. 
Emeralds and diamonds are not to be com- 
pared with it." 
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^^Madolin, my dear, it distresses me to 
hear you talk with such frivolity when mar- 
riage is the rabjert of our conversation. 
You know if anything should happen to 
your papa — although Colonel Dewar says in 
the kindest manner possible that he should 
always be glad to offer you a home with us, 
stiU '' 

" Yes, still. I quite see it — it would be 
a great deal more satisfactory to have one of 
my own. And I don't think that Regency 
Square and my beloved spaniels and pea- 
cocks would agree together. But you talk 
as if papa were quite ill, I suppose there 
is nothing seriously the matter with him ? 
What do the doctors say ?** 

" Oh ! nothing serious — a gradual break- 
ing up, which may continue for years, and a 
few of the symptoms which sometimes pre- 
cede paralysis, so that one must be prepared 
for emergencies. The physicians seem to 
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think he must have had a slight attack once 
or twice before. Really, my dear, I cannot 
help wishing you would have patience with 
Mac, and give the poor fellow a little more 
encouragement. 'You know he can't do 
with anything overpowering; but he is an 
excellent fellow, and if he could get some- 
thing to do in England, you might live at 
the Chase as comfortably as could be, 
during the remainder of Sir David's life- 
time." 

" A very nice arrangement, auntie, thank 
you, but I fancy Mac does not see it quite in 
that light. I believe he is engaged to Hope 
Meredith.^' 

" My dear !" 

And Miss Griselda's face expressed the 
indignation she could not speak. 

" Yes, I believe he is. They were both 
at the Chase yesterday morning. He met 
her at Mrs. Clay's house, and brought her 
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up to see me. His way of announcing it, I 
suppose. I said something to her, but of 
course she only blushed and looked uncom- 
fortable. Never mind, auntie. It is all 
right. I told you from the first that it 
would be very likely to end so. I think 
they are quite suited to each other." 

"Such unheard-of presumption! Well, 
all I can say about it is that Captain Cayley 
need not come to this house again." 

"Oh! but he is coming, auntie, and to 
borrow money of papa, too. He wants to 
take up some shares, and the deposits are 
due next week, and then he is going off at 
once to Canada — as soon, at least, as he can 
find a ship to take him." 

Miss Griselda arranged her curls at the 
mirror, and put a few finishing touches to 
her bows and ribbons before she made any 
reply. The Colonel was expected in about 
half an hour. That accounted for the 
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finishing touches, but it did not account for 
the dubious expression which gradually, 
spread itself over Miss Griselda's virgin fea- 
tures, — expression deepening by-and-by inta 
positive unpleasantness. 

" Borrowing money of Sir David ? Oh I 
indeed. And you think it is to take up some 
shares ?" 

" He said so, auntie." 

Miss Griselda coughed, put another ring- 
let straight, coughed again. Madolin, amus- 
ing herself by dudting the leaves of a gera- 
nium in the window, watched her aunt 
keenly. The conversation was working its 
desired effect. ' Instead of having to raise 
a spirit of opposition to poor Mac, she might 
now subside into passiveness— even speak a 
word for him now and then, which she 
knew well enough would only intensify the 
opposition. The anfiormcement of his sup-^ 
posed engagement to Hope Meredith had 
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been quite enough. That little touch of 
acid, dropped into the alkali of Miss Gri- 
selda's previous kindliness towards Captain 
Cayley, might safely be left to work its 
own effects. 

Which it did speedily enough. 

" Shares, indeed I Are you quite sure, 
my dear, that you understood him rightly ? 
I should say pecuniary embarrassments 
would be nearer the mark." 

*' Oh I auntie, don't be hard upon him. 
What makes you think so ?" 

" Because I have noticed a great change 
in him of late. I did set it down to a little 
anxiety which he might naturally be feeling 
about his position and prospects, not having 
the slightest doubt in my own mind that he 
wished to see things a little more clearly 
before he mentioned his intentions to you. 
But as his entanglement with the girl Hope 
Meredith has put that entirely out of the 
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question, and as he is leaving the country 
in such haste, I choose to assign his altered 
behaviour to an entirely different cause." 

"Come, come, auntie, there js no need 
why he should not marry Hope Meredith, 
if he likes her. You know she is really a 
very pleasant girl." 

"Of course, my dear. I have nothing 
against her," said Aunt Griselda, who had 
suddenly vaulted to the conclusion that 
poor Uncle Mac, instead of being a suitable 
partner for her own niece, was little better 
than a penniless adventurer. "If Miss 
Meredith is willing to risk her future happi- 
ness upon such an uncertain foundation, no 
one has any right to find fault with her ; 
but we must have an understanding about 
these money aflfairs. You say he is coming 
here to-morrow night, for the purpose of 
borrowing something from your papa." 

G 2 
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" Yes, auntie. I suppose papa has plenty 
of money. It will not make much diflfer- 
ence to him, letting Mac have a few hun- 
dreds." 

** My dear, that is another question alto- 
gether. I am looking at it as a matter of 
justice." 

Here Aunt Griselda assumed an aspect of 
more than cast-iron rigidity. 

"I should consider that, under present 
circumstances, your papa would be doing 
Captain Cayley a positive unkindness by 
advancing him money." 

"Auntie, if you look like that when 
Colonel Dewar comes, I am sure you will 
frighten him away again. Why, you might 
stand for a model of Nemesis, only I don't 
believe she generally weara those delightful 
little point-lace caps ; or Junoj when she 
had revenged herself upon Dido for some- 
thing — no, not Dido, it was that other 
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woman who wept herself all away, and 
then turned to stone, I think ; and I am not 
quite sure if it was Juno either, but, at any 
rate, you are representing Justice in her 
severest aspect. If it were not for those 
sweetly pretty mauve ribbons, I should 
shrink from you in dismay. What has poor 
Mac been doing, to make you so angry with 
him r 

** Nothing at all, my dear. I am only 
indignant that he should come here bor- 
rowing money on pretence of taking up 
shares, when in reality it is to rid himself 
of the consequences of his own extrava- 
gance. I^ indeed " and Aunt Griselda's 

voice dropped to a mysterious undertone 
— *' if, indeed, he has not. wasted his 
money in even more disreputable ways. I 
believe gambling debts are very easily con- 
tracted by young men, especially strangers 
in London. And this abrupt departure, 
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coupled with the fact of pecuniary embar- 
rassment, leaves little doubt upon my mind 
as to the real state of the case." 

" Well, auntie, all I can say about it is, 
that you should really keep your poor gera- 
niums in better order. Here have I been 
dusting the leaves of this wretched creature 
for the last quarter of an hour, and I verily 
believe a human soul is imprisoned in it, for 
I almost feel it thanking me. Even Colo- 
nel Dewar should not make you guilty of 
cruelty to plants. You see, you have been 
concentrating your affections upon him, until 
you have none left for destitute flowers, and 
I have been obliged to come all the way 
from Nunthorpe to restore you to a sense 
of your duty." 

" I hope, my dear Madolin, I shall always 
see my duty and act up to it," said Aunt 
Griselda, with dignity, for she did not like 
Madolin's bantering moods. " I only wish 
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I could make you see yours as clearly .'' 

" What is it, auntie ? Show it to me. I 
am sure I will look most attentively. Just 
now I can only see that the point of your 
cap is slightly out of the perpendicular, and 
Colonel Dewar will be here so soon." 

"My dear, be serious, I wish you to 
speak to your papa about this money.'' 

"I speak to papa, auntie?" But there 
was a curiously iningled smile on Madolin's 
face all the while. " You know he never 
talks to me about business." 

" Because you never talk to him about it. 
You can put things clearly enough before 
him when you choose, for I must say that 
your intellect is far above the average. You 
ought then to represent the state of the case 
to him about Captain Cayley, and warn him 
against being imposed upon by any excuses 
about these shares." 

" Aunt Grisel, you seem to have changed 
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your opinion very much about Uncle Mac. 
Why, only half an hour ago you called him 
a nice, honest fellow." 

• • So I did, Madolin, but light has dawned 
upon me since then. I am seldom mistaken 
in my first impressions of people. If you 
remember, Miss Meredith and I met Cap- 
tain Cayley unawares in the park, and my 
firm conviction was that he was a trespasser. 
Of course I modified my opinion afterwards, 
but you see the result proves me to be cor- 
rect." 

Madolin could not help laughing at her 
launt's triumphant logic. There was a ring 
in her laugh not all of amusement. This 
eonversation had been very successful. Aunt 
Grisel was turned to be Mac's enemy, and 
fought against him. If she could only be 
as successful with Sir. David, if the little 
drop of acid only worked as well in his 
cloudy, confused mind, precipitating trust, 
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and leaving clearness only for suspicion to 
work in, why then, when that drawer in the 
iron chest came to be opened, it might go 
hard with Mac. 

" Well," she said, turning listlessly away 
from the window, "I suppose I must do 
what you wish, and go and have a talk with 
papa. Can he see me now, or is he asleep ?" 

^* No, I think I hear him stirring in his 
room. This is the time that the maid brings 
himti,.eupof,eaaft^rhBoap,«>thaty„u 
could not do better than go in now." 

And Madolin went. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ql HE had not much difficulty in working 
^ her will there. Sir David was in that 
feeble state of health when impressions are 
easily made upon the mind. Moreover, he 
had been chafing for some time under his 
obligations to Uncle Mac He had his 
daughter's intolerance of anything less than 
absolute supremacy. To acknowledge a 
favour from those whom he could pet and 
patronize in return was all very well ; but 
to be dependent upon services which could 
not be paid for and cancelled by gold, was a 
burden to him. He was beginning to have 
the same sort of feeling towards Mac that 
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Madolin had once had towards Hope Mere- 
dith, before the deeper element of hatred 
mingled with it; resistance against favours 
which, being given out of good-will, brought 
him under that yoke of gratitude which the 
Lauderdales were ever eager to break from 
off their necks. 

So that Madolin's subtle poison fell into 
an ear already prepared for it. She told 
him of the conversation between Aunt 
Griselda and herself. With just such a 
leaning towards Mac's side as prevented her 
from any show of spitefulness, she yet so 
delicately touched in the darker shades of 
possibility as to make his conduct look very 
suspicious. Perhaps all the time he had 
only been serving Sir David as a doak for 
obtaining, this money from him. Perhaps 
he had been taking such pains in balancing 
up accounts, just to discover whether any 
spare cash might be available for him. At 
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any rate, it looked rather awkward that he 
should be hurrying away so unexpectedly, 
just a week or two before his Canadian re- 
mittances came in ; and she suggested that 
things had better be inquired into a little 
before any advance was made. 

Miss Griselda, coming in as the conference 
was over, added her weight to the scale ; 
and the result was that when Mac came 
over from London next day, he met with 
rather a cold reception. Sir David listened 
to all he had to say, agreed with him that 
the shares were a most desirable investment, 
but asked to consider the matter for a day 
or two before giving a final answer. 

Most likely Aunt Griselda and Madolin 
were right. The young man had been 
getting into difficulties. Nothing )vas easier 
than that sort of thing for a stranger in 
London ; and it would account for a good 
deal of Mac's anxiety and depression of 
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late. But it would have been better if he 
had frankly confessed his folly, and that he 
had been led into temptation, and begged 
Sir David, as a boon, to extricate him from 
it. But to come under the guise of a busi* 
ness transaction, to shift from himself the un- 
pleasant necessity of confession by pretend- 
ing that he wanted the money for additional 
investments — ^that was mean, that was un- 
worthy. Sir David must see more clearly 
to the end of the chapter before he would 
advance a sixpence on such security as that. 
Not that he wished the young man ill — 
nothing of the sort. In fact it would be the 
truest kindness to make him feel his folly, 
and, when the sting had entered deeply 
enough, come forward with relief. 

So Sir David said very kindly, but a little 
pompously, that he did not see his way 
dearly towards advancing the money; but 
he would take a few of thfe shares himself, 
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and then perhaps at some future time turn 
them over to his young friend. 

So now Mac only needed to go to Lon- 
don, take his passage in the most conveni- 
ent ship he could find, and then come back 
to Regency Square to take his leave, after 
which Sir David and Aunt Griselda and 
Madolin were to return to the Chase. 

It was the last evening, and they were all 
gathered together with Colonel Dewar in 
the snug little drawing-room which had 
been the scene of so many quiet games of 
cribbage between the excellent elderly 
couple, Mac looked, as they all noticed, 
rather moody and out of sorts. Poor fel- 
low ! it was not quite such a pleasant going 
away as he had expected. A cloud seemed 
to hang over the whole party. Sir David 
retired to his easy-chair and slept. Mado- 
lin amused them with occasional sallies of 
gaiety, but in the intervals of these her 
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manner was forced and cold. Miss Griselda 
was in one of her most sententious moods. 
Every phrase that she uttered was thickly 
coated with wisdom for Mac's special benefit. 
She hoped his visit to England had not taught 
him any expensive tastes. She rather regret- 
ted that he had been obliged to spend so 
much time in London, that not being at all a 
safe place for young men. Perhaps it was 
a good thing, after all, that he was going 
home a little sooner than he expected, for 
she should think out in Canada he would 
find less difficulty in taking care of his 
money ; with many more little side hits of 
the same kind, which somewhat puzzled 
Mac, who, now that the business of the 
shares had been decided, had no further 
difficulties that he knew of. 

*' On Thursday I think you sail, do you 
not. Captain Cayley?" said the Colonel. 

" Yes, next Thursday," said Mac, rather 
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gruffly, ^^ and glad enough I shall be to get 
safely away." 

" I • daresay. Packing up is a trouble- 
some business, and there are always so many 
little matters to attend to just at the last. 
I don't think I remember the name of your 
vessel. I asked you; once before, but I think 
some other remark prevented your answer." 

" The Paragon ; a good sort of ship, I 
believe." 

"Indeed! I don't know the name. 
Steamer, perhaps?" 

" No ; sailing vessel." 

Mac shook himself. He was always 
rather restive under catechism, and the old 
Colonel plodded on so methodically through 
his questions. 

" Sailing vessel. Ah I then perhaps you 
may be detained a day or twOr I believe 
people are often disappointed about the 
time of starting in those sailing vessels." 
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" Then I hope I shan't be. I should con- 
sider it a great nuisance to be kept in 
England a day longer, now." 

"Ah! Then you should have made 
sure that the ship's people were under an 
engagement to keep to their time. I really 
forget again the name of the ship." 

''The Paragon:' 

"Ah, yes! I recollect now. And the 
captain ; I don't remember if you told me 
his name," 

" Captain Ross," said Mac ; and then he 
abruptly turned the conversation. Shortly 
afterwards he went away, saying he had 
some business to attend to in the town. 

Miss Griselda thought she could un- 
derstand his irritability. Money difficul- 
ties; that was it. That application about 
the shares had just been an excuse for 
getting himself tided over the sand-bar of 
debt. She hoped he was not leaving any of 
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his creditors unpaid. It looked very like it, 
being so anxious to get away, and so unwill- 
ing to say anything about the vessel in which 
he had taken his passage ; its very name had 
to be almost dragged out of him, and he left 
the room to avoid having to say anything 
more about it. Poor young man! she was 
really very sorry for him ; but it was all his 
own fault. If people would allow them- 
selves to be led into temptation, they must 
take the consequences. 

By-and-by Mac came in, to say he found 
it necessary to go to London that night, to 
look after some packages which he 
expected ; and so he took his leave of the 
Lauderdales with a certain impatient relief 
at being free from the cloud of misconcep- 
tion which seemed to have suddenly gather- 
ed over him there. He went to his London 
hotel, and found that the packages could not 
possibly arrive until late on the following 
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day. He did not care to go back to 
Brighton for a second farewell. A strange 
longing came over him to see Nunthorpe 
Chase once more; to stand in the little 
woodland path where he had first met Hope 
Meredith; to listen to the ripple of the 
brook by whose mossy banks she had sat 
with him. 

So early in the morning he set off, taking 
the first train that stopped at Nunthorpe, 
and before the dewdrops had dried on the 
terrace flowers, he was strolling down the 
avenue, recalling to his memory each spot 
where some pleasant word had been spoken, 
or sweet, shy, half-unconscious look given ; 
and then away to the woodland path, and 
to the brook by the willow-trees, where he 
loitered, thinking, dreaming, remembering, 
so long that at last, looking at his watch, 
he found that he had barely time to catch 
his return train to London. 

d2 
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Just a flower or two he gathered, and 
then strode hastily away, through tangled 
fern and bramble, into a near cut across the 
fields, where he met Mrs. Bennet, the 
Chase housekeeper, bringing home a basket 
of mushrooms. He had no time to speak 
to her, only just gave her a hasty nod, and 
hurried away to the station, where he caught 
the train, and was back in London in time 
for his business. 

He thought those little flowers were the 
only memento he should carry from the 
Chase, but when he had taken possession of 
his cabin in the Paragon^ and was arranging 
his things, he found the key of Sir David's 
strong box in his waistcoat pocket. He had 
put it there that night when he was show^ 
ing Madolin the accounts, intending to give 
it to Sir David. There was just time to 
send it back ' by the pilot, to be posted to 
Brighton, and accordingly he wrote a note. 
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explaining how he had forgotten to give it 
up, and hoping that the delay would not 
cause Sir David any inconvenience. The 
pilot posted the letter, but the Lauderdales 
had left Brighton for Nunthorpe Chase an 
hour or two before it arrived, and so there 
was a delay of another day, by 'which time 
the Paragon^ if all had gone well with her, 
ought to have been far out to sea, with 
many a mile between her and the troubles 
which Mac thought to have left behind him 
in England. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FTIBDS morning after Sir David and his 
-*- family, with Colonel Dewar, arrived 
at the Chase, the letter reached them, sent 
on from Regency Square. 

"Rather peculiar," said Aunt Griselda. 
** Mac is not generally so forgetful. I think 
we had better open the chest and see that 
everything is right." 

" Aunt Grisel I how can you propose such 
a thing ? You are really most uncharitable 
to the poor fellow. One might think we 
had been nursing a viper in our bosoms for 
the last four months." 
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" So we may have been, my dear, for 
anything we know to the contrary. Since 
that wretched affair at Heidelberg, I have 
never had the least " 

But at the mention of that wretched affair 
at Heidelberg, Madolin turned impatiently 
away, and, tying on her hat, went out into 
the garden,, leaving Aunt Griselda and Sir 
David to settle matters. 

Which they did by opening the iron box 
in the library writing-table, and looking in 
its little drawer for the roll of notes. There 
were none I 

Sir David gazed at Aunt Griselda — ^Aunt 
Griselda gazed at Sir David ; then they both 
of them gazed at the empty drawer. 

"There is something wrong here," said 
Sir David, bending his heavy brows, and 
growing very red. 

" Very wrong indeed," replied Miss Grisel- 
da ; " but, as I was saying to Madolin before 
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we left Brighton, when once a young man 
takes to wrong courses, there is no telling 
where they may lead him in the end." 

" Griselda, you don't mean to say " 

"Yes, David, I do mean to say; and 
what is more, I am not at all surprised at it 
either. And when I come to think about 
Mac's behaviour, it is as dear as daylight to 
me. Did he not tell you so very particu- 
larly that the box would not need to be 
opened until to-day, and that you had 
better not meddle with it before ? And if 
he had the key in his pocket when he was 
raying all that to you, and explaining about 
the accounts, why did he not give it to you 
then ? It was impossible — ^utterly impossi- 
ble — that he should have forgotten it. 
David, you have been robbed by the man 
whom you have entertained as a guest !" 

Sir David trembled; his breath came thick 
and fast ; he tottered to the nearest chair. 
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" Griselda, it is monstrous I How can 
you suggest such a thing ? Do you think, 
if the man had taken all this money away, 
he would have come and asked me for 
more? He would have gone quietly off 
with it, and said nothing about his diffi- 
culties." 

" Fm sure I don't know," said Miss Gri- 
selda, meekly. 

And then she bustled about the room, 
lifting up chair cushions, peeping under foot- 
stools, behind curtains, into corners — any- 
where, indeed, where it was possible, or 
impossible, that rolls of bank-notes might 
be lying. Though really, if the good lady 
had found them, it is doubtful if she would 
not have been a little disappointed. It was 
almost worth a thousand pounds — especially 
a thousand pounds of some one else's money 
— to be able to prove so triumphantly her 
own perception, of character. 
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" There is some mistake/' said Sir David. 
''I can't believe it of the man. He has 
removed the money, and forgotten to tell 
me where he put it." 

"The notes are most likelj where he 
found the key, my dear David — in his own 
pocket. I can see it all as clearly as possi- 
ble. And sending the key on to Brighton, 
too, when he knew we should have gone 
away. It was just a trick to give himself 
more time. I must say, he has managed 
the whole thing very cleverly. I am very 
sorry for you — it is uncommonly annoying 1" 

"Don't talk about annoying," said Sir 
David, impatiently. " Dear me ! my head 
is getting very confused! Ask Dewar to 
come to me ; he will think of something to 
do. And Bowles must take the carriage 
over to Matchborough at once, for my 
solicitor." 

" Of course." And Miss Griselda bustled 
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away to the Colonel, feeling like a person of 
unusual discernment. 

As if anybody might not have seen from 
the first what that Captain Cayley was 
after I 

And Madolin sauntered leisurely down 
the avenue, enjoying as much as might be 
the fresh summer breeze, watching the 
bands of light and shadow which lay 
athwart the great elm-trees. No need to 
startle now at sudden sight or sound. The 
lodge-keeper might be told now to let no 
strangers in. Any more stray photograph- 
ers, with pictures to sell, might be told that 
Miss Lauderdale had no use for their wares. 
She did not even look surprised when, 
turning towards the moorland slope to get 
more into the open air, she met Bennet 
with her mushroom basket. 

'* You are always at work, Bennet ; you 
never let the grass grow under your feet." 
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" No, ma'am : but I wish the mushrooms 
would grow under them a bit quicker. I've 
been out ever since nine o'clock for this 
little few, and I like to gather them 
myselfy. for then I know what I get. It's 
everything, if you want your ketchup good, 
to pick them at the right time ; if only those 
tiresome children wasn't always beforehand 
with me, I believe they sit up all night to 
be ready for stealing." 

" That is too bad ! I suppose they creep 
through the hedges without being seen." 

" Yes, ma'am, that's just it. I was going 
to say to the Captain when he was here the 
day before yesterday — ^" 

"Nay, Bennet; not the day before 
yesterday. He was getting ready to go on 
board his ship then." 

" No, ma'am ; begging your pardon, it was 
that very day, and a bit before this time, 
too, I was pulling mushrooms in the ten- 
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acre field, and he came racing past, down 
from the house way, as hard as ever he 
could go. I was wanting to tell him some- 
thing must be done to stop those children, 
but there was no such thing as getting 
speech of him, he was in such a hurry; off 
to the station, he said, and good need to be^ 
too, for the train was just upon its time." 

" Indeed ! How strange I I suppose he 
had forgotten something." 

"I don't know, ma'am. Maybe he 
didn't come to the house, as Colin said he 
hadn't seen him when I got back. He'll be 
a deal missed here, ma'am, for he was that 
sort as could put his hand to anything, 
and always to depend upon." 

"Yes, but I must go on and take my 
walk, or the sun will be so hot^" 

" Yes, ma'am, I might have thought of 
that, but maybe you would speak to Sir 
David yourself about the children getting 
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through the hedges. There'll scarce be a 
bottle of ketchup for us this year, and him 
so particular about it for the made dishes." 

" If I can think of it, Bennet. Good 
morning." 

Bennet curtseyed. Madolin did not go 
towards the moorland slope though, but 
turned back down the avenue, where she 
met Miss Griselda hurrying along with 
portentous aspect. 

" My dear, I have been looking for you 
this half-hour past. It is as I expected, just 
as I expected. The drawer is empty. I 
leave you to account for the rest yourself. I 
only say what I think." 

"I have just met Bennet," said Madolin, 
carelessly, "and she says Uncle Mac was 
here the day before yesterday. She met 
him in one of the fields, going off to the 
station as fast as ever he could. Strange, is 
it not? And he never told us he was 
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coming. We fancied he was in London, 
you know." 

. Miss Griselda performed a series of 
emphatic nods, which expressed volumes. 
Madolin bored little holes in the ground 
with the end of her parasol, and pushed 
dead leaves into them, and filled them up 
again. 

" Well, my dear." 

" Well, auntie. I suppose you want me 
to go back to the house and inquire about 
things. The money has really gone, has 
it ?" 

" You had better come and look for your- 
self, my dear. You seem to take it remark- 
ably quietly. I have no doubt at all now 
where it is." 

*' Have you not ? Unde Mac may have 
put it somewhere else, and forgotten to tell 
papa." 

" Just the very thing that he has done. 
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Most certainly he has put it somewhere else, 
and I think intentionally forgotten to tell 
papa. If he was down here the day before 
yesterday, that clears up the whole matter. 
I wonder we did not suspect something 
when he was so mysterious about the name 
of the ship/' 

" What is papa doing ?" 

*' He is talking to Colonel Dewar about 
it. I did not stay to hear, for I wanted to 
come and tell you, and Bowles is to be sent 
with the carriage to Matchborough for Mr. 
Scoles. Of course something must be done 
at once. And poor David in such a state of 
excitement about it ; no wonder either, for 
he must know how it has gone, though he 
does not like to say so." 

'* Some one ought to communicate with 
the agents of the vessel, and they would 
telegraph to the American port." 

"A very good thought, Madolin. Yes, 
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that must be mentioned to Mr. Scoles, if he 
does not suggest it himself. No doubt that 
was why he left the key to the very last, 
and then sent it back in that way, as if he 
knew nothing at all about it. I daresay he 
thought Sir David would not take the 
trouble to make inquiries. Such perfidious 
conduct ! And when we had behaved to 
him like one of our own family, and showed 
him every possible attention ! It really 
reminds me of that horrid fellow Jetsam." 

Madolin, burying the little dead leaves, 
had no word to say. Surely her work was 
done now, and well done, too. She had 
released herself from a terrible burden, and 
at the same time wreaked her vengeance 
upon the man who had slighted her, and the 
girl whose sweetness had won the prize 
which her own beauty would fain have 
brought to its feet. Her life destroyed past 
hope of healing, what should she do but 
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kindle firebrands of destruction fromi it for 
others ? 

*^I think you said papa would send for 
Mr. Scoles." 

" Yes ; and then something decided will 
be done. Of course Scoles will not rest 
until the affair has been sifted to the bottom. 
It may be a great expense, much more than 
the value of the money, but then justice: 
ought to be satisfied." 

"Nemesis^ again, dear auntie, only in a 
garden bonnet this time. Not so pretty as 
the point-lace cap,. I must say. Then is 
papa very vexed about it ?" 

"Yes; and it is evidently having an 
effect upon him. Which I am sorry for, a» 
the physician at Brighton told us we were 
to be very careful to avoid anything* which 
might excite him unpleasantly." 

This was an issue which Madolin had not 
considered. She only thought of releasing 
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herself and punishing those she hated. If 
her scheme should end fatally for one whom 
she meant to be untouched by it, what 
then? But Aunt Griselda had a way of 
making the most of things. 

" Let us go back to the house and talk 
about it there, auntie/' 
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CHAPTER V. 

FN due time Mr. Scoles arrived, and was 
-* closeted with Sir David and Colonel 
Dewar for a private conversation in the 
library. 

An unpleasant affair, the lawyer said, 
after Colonel Dewar had explained to him 
all that was known at present. Facts cer- 
tainly did seem to look very dark against 
Captain Cayley ; though without the most 
ample proofs Sir David would never think 
of taking action against a man of . such cha- 
racter and position. The only thing that 
could be done at present, after having had 
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the servants of the establishment rigorously 
questioned, was to send a derk to London, 
to the offices of the company, in one of 
whose vessels Captain Cayley had sailed, to 
ascertain his exact destination, so that 
letters might be despatched by the next 
steamer, both to him and suitable agents, 
stating what had occurred, and desiring an 
explanation. If none were forthcoming, 
proceedings must be set on foot at once. 

The tide of evidence, as far as they could 
follow it, Mr. Scoles said, flowed very 
strongly in the direction of Captain Cayley. 
He had acknowledged himself to be in pe- 
cuniary difficulties. He had suddenly, and 
without any apparent reason for so doing, 
hurried away from the country. He had 
appeared unwilling to tell the name of the 
ship, or the exact time of his departure — 
indeed, upon the whole subject he had 
maintained a silence which was unusual in 
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a man of his open disposition. Added to 
this, he had had the management of Sir 
David's money matters — the key of the iron 
safe had been in his keepmg. He, and be 
only, had free aooess to it. He had heea 
known to shnt it on a certain evening, 
to pocket tibe key, promising to give it 
to Sir David. Instead of doing that, he 
had taken it away with him, and only re- 
turned it with an excuse about forgetful- 
ness, when, as he thought, there was no 
chance of inquiry being made. Moreover, 
to secure himself still more, he had told Sir 
David that the chest would not need to be 
opened until a certain day, that day being 
after the vessel had sailed ; and thus he had 
eluded the necessity of an immediate ex- 
planation. 

All this looked very dark ; indeed, when 
all the facts were laid side byeide, there 
was little doubt how the money had gone. 
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There was only one thing in his favour. If 
he had taken the money on the night of his 
jonmey to London, why should he have 
made application to Sir David for assist- 
ance ? He ^had already abstracted enough 
to relieve him from his difficultiesi and to 
ask for more would only be to raise sus- 
picion. If the money had been taken after 
the application, the case would have been 
much more clear. Now, though it was very 
suspicious^ a link still seemed wanting in the 
chain of evidence. 

The conference liad reached this stage, 
when Aum Griselda came in, weighted with 
her most important piece of information. 
Captain Cayley had been at the Chase 
again, quite early in the morning of the 
day on which his friends supposed him to 
be arran^ng his affairs in London. He had 
stated his intentions to no one, nor would 
his presence ever have been suspected, if 
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the housekeeper, Mrs. Bennet, had not met 
him, quite early in the morning, hastening 
across one of the Chase fields to catch the 
first return train to London. He looked 
exceedingly flurried and discomposed, would 
not stop to speak to her or answer her in- 
quiries after Sir David's health, but vaulted 
over a stile, and was away out of sight al- 
most before she could be sure that she had 
seen him at all. 

Then Mr. Scoles looked very grave. That 
seemed to clinch the whole argument. He 
was disposed to think now that Sir David 
would need to take very speedy and decided 
action. There was little doubt how the 
money had gone. Possibly Captain Cayley 
might not have intended to steal it in the 
absolute sense of the word ; he might have 
taken it to relieve himself from his immediate 
difficulties, intending, when his next remit- 
tances were due, to return it, aaying that it 
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had been taken by mistake, or something of 
that sort. It was possible to put such a 
face upon the transaction, though Mr. Scoles 
must confess it was almost too satisfactory 
to be admitted. 

" A painful affair — a very painful aiOFair/' 
said the lawyer, as he rose to depart, having 
jotted down the leading facts of the case ; 
" but you may rely, Sir David, on my best 
endeavours to bring it to a satisfactory ter- 
mination. My clerk shall be sent at once 
to London, and meanwhile the police shall 
be making inquiries in the neighbourhood, 
and the Matchborough banks shall be ad- 
vised of the numbers of the notes. I don't 
know what else we can do until we have a 
little more light from head-quarters." 

So the confidential clerk was sent to 
London, and wrote back that evening to 
say that matters were likely to come to a 
more speedy termination than might have 
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been expected ; for the Paragon^ after being 
out at sea for a day or two, had put back to 
the nearest port, disabled ; and he was now 
going down to meet it, and open his GOdB* 
mission to Captain Cayley. 

" Providential — ^nothing less than provi- 
dential,'' Miss Griselda said, when the lett^ 
arrived. " I never saw a clearer case of a 
man's sin finding him out. I hope the derk 
has him in pretty safe keeping. To think, 
now, that of all the vessels plying between 
here and America he ^ould fix upon the 
very one which would have to put back 
into port ! I shall never disbelieve in 
special interposition again. Shouldn't you 
like to see him now, Madolin, when the 
clerk pops upon him with Mr. Scol^' 
letter ?" 

Madolin could not say that she cared very 
much about it. If Sir David was satisfied, 
that was quite enough. 
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"Oh! but I should. He will be so 
utterly confounded, and justly so, too." 

" If only the clerk does pop upon him,'' 
said Sir David, testily. ** I don't fancy he 
would let the Paragon land him anywhere 
upon English ground again. He would take 

* 

a boat and go off somewhere. It is only 
throwing good money after bad, to take any 
more trouble about him. A man who could 
plan everything so neatly as he has done, 
would next be simple enough to come back 
until everything had had time to blow 



over." 



" We shall see," said Miss Griselda, s^i- 
tentiously. " At any rate, if he has disap- 
peared, it will be proof positive that he is 
the guilty party." 

But Mac had not disappeared. Next day 
there came a letter from him, full of regrets. 
He was deeply concerned to hear of Sir 
David's loss. He hoped that the inquiries 
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which had been set on foot would be sue- 
eessful. 

"Just listen to the man," said Aunt 
Oriselda. " Was there ever such a hypo- 
crite? Yes,' Captain Cayley, I hope too 
they mil be successful. Go on, if you please, 
Madolin, with the letter." 

He could not understand how it was pos- 
sible for the money to have been taken, for 
he remembered so distinctly having closed 
the door, and locked the chest himself, the 
night that he went to London. However, 
the vessel would be detained a week or two 
in port, and he would take that opportunity 
of coming down to the Chase, and giving 
what evidence he could in the matter. He 
thought there must have been some mis- 
take. It was just possible he might have 
taken the money himself, and placed it 
amongst some of his papers. If so, he 
could only say he was very sorry for all the 
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trouble and annoyance ; and he would make 
a strict search before commg down, to see 
if any such unlucky mistake had happened. 

" There," said Miss Griselda, triumphant- 
ly, " the cloven foot again. Of course he 
has had the money all the time, and now he 
wants to pretend that it is just an over- 
sight. Who ever would have suspected such 
double-dealing in a man like Captain Cay- 
ley ? But of course, my dear brother, you 
will not allow him to slip through in that 
way. You will have the affair thoroughly 
sifted. Even if he does bring the money, 
you will require a strict account of it." 

Sir David, fretting and fuming in his easy- 
chair, did not seem to know what he would 
allow or require. Madolin could see the 
matter more clearly. 

" Mac will not bring the money with him, 
Aunt Griselda — ^you need not expect any- 
thing of the kind. If he took it at all, he 
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would take it for liabilities whidli he . had 
incnrred in London, and he would pay it 
away there. Just leave things m the hands 
of Mr. Scoks, and let us wait patiently." 

Next day Mac caxae down with the clerk, 
stopping at Matchborough, and going first to 
the lawyer's office, to learn what he could 
about the difficulty. That Sir David, or. 
anyone else, suspected himi, had never en- 
tered his mind. The derk, according to 
instructions, had said nothing of the kind. 
He simply stated what had occurred ; and 
only in the event of fear or resistance on 
Captain CayleyV part, was he to exercise 
any authority. Mac's proposal to come down 
at once had made that needless. 

" It is a very disagreeable affair for poor 
Sir David," he said, leaning his arms on the 
lawyer's desk, and looking that gentleman 
in the face with an expression of genuine 
concern, which must either be the outcome 
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of innoceDce or the most hardened guilt. 

*^Very disagreeable, indeed, sir," said Mr. 
Scoles. "And I am afraid before long it 
will pny\re disagreeable for some other peo- 
ple too. I think I understood you that you 
had not been able to find the money amongst 
any of your own possessions." 

" Not a penny of it — ^indeed, it was not 
likely, for I remember so distinctly leaving 
it in the drawer the last time I had occasion 
to open the chest" 

" You locked the chest yourself, then ?" 

"Yea'5 

"And also kept the key?" 

" Yes." 

" And forgot to give lA to Sir David ?" * 

" Yes." 

"And I think you advised him not to 
open the chest until after a certain day ?" 

"Yes, I did. You know Sir David's 
memory is beginning to fail, and I thought 
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it was better for him not to meddle with 
the money until the time came for it to be 
paid away," 

" I think, during the interval, you were 
down at the Chase again ?" 

Mac moved himself rather uncomfortably. 

" Well, yes. I was down for an hour or 
two on — ^let me see " 

" I can tell you, sir — on the morning of 
the family's return. A rather strange thing 
that you should not have informed them of 
your intentions/' 

" My intentions were my own," said Mac, 

rather proudly. 

"I have no doubt of that, sir. Then 
« 
came the letter, enclosing the key, which 

you supposed would be received by Sir 
David a day or two after the Paragon had 
sailed, and, upon opening the chest, the 
money was missing. A most singular coin- 
cidence." 
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Mac's face began to fire. He drew him- 
self up very erect. 

** Am I to understand, Mr. Scoles, that I 
am brought here on suspicion of havmg 
stolen Sir David's money ?" 

** I — well, I am not authorised to put the 
matter in quite so strong a light as that, 
perhaps. I am simply stating to you the 
facts of the case, and I am instructed by Sir 
David to act accordingly." 

" Then, Mr. Scoles, I am in your hands," 
and Mac, folding his arms, took his seat on 
the nearest chair. "Do with me as you 
choose." 

And Mac said never a word after that — 
refused to make either statement or ex- 
planation. 

Very suspicious, thought Mr. Scoles, for 
a man not even, as one might say, to struggle 
against his . handcuffs. But as he had ac- 
cepted his position, there was nothing left 
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but for justice to accept it too. So Mac 
spent that night and the next in an hotel at 
Matchborough, under the care of the clerk, 
until Mr. Scoles had conferred with Sir 
David as to what ought to be done. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Qj IR DAVID was not a hard man ; indeed, 
'^ when people acknowledged his power, 
craved his pardon, and were willing to own 
themselves under obligations to him, he 
rather rejoiced in the prerogative of mercy. 
And if the young man was willing now to 
make a free exposure of his fault, and to 
solicit forgiveness, he would even yet stay 
the hand of the law, overlook the offence, 
and, with a little fatherly advice, let the 
offender go free, an everlasting bond-slave 
to the goodness which had spared him pub- 
lic exposure. 

f2 
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Miss Griselda was disposed to view the 
matter more rigorously. What was the 
use of having laws, if people could slip 
through them so easily? In her opinion, 
Mac stood on a level with Jetsam, and she 
should like him to meet with the same 
punishment. Certainly there would have 
been a sort of serene satisfaction in seeing 
him on his knees, a repentant culprit before 
Sir David and the assembled family, and 
then jdlowing him to depart xmder a sharp 
fire 0f warnings, cautions, repiroo&, and ad- 
moiritions. But, after all — 

And Miss Griselda remembered the hopes 
she bad built up about dear Madolin's com- 
fortable settlement ; remembered Hope 
Meredith, with her artfoil, beguiling ways, 
tstealixig away affection whidi belonged of 
right to miother, and regoicing now in the 
prospect of a position which would keep 
her from the necessity of earning her own 
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living; and with such memories, justice 
refused to be satisfied at a less price than 
trial and transportation. Aunt Griselda 
spoke magnificently about a public example. 
But Madolin stayed her aunfs wrath. 
Things had gone now as far, for her own 
safety, as there was any need for them to 
go. Expediency, under the guise of for- 
bearance, would do well to step in. Mac 
would ccHne to make no confession; that 
was true enough. And a public trial, if it 
did not end in his conviction, would only 
leave the matter open for further inquiry ; 
inquiry which had better for herself be 
stayed^ He knew himself suspected. She 
had fixed a stain upon his fair name which 
nothing now could take away. She had 
hurt his honour and wounded his pride. K 
more could have been done safely, she 
would have done more ; but she had gone 
as far as her own interest would let her go. 
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She advised her father to leave the 
affair entirely ; to say that, having sustained ' 
the loss and traced it to its source, he was 
willing now to hush up the matter, and 
Captain Cayley was at liberty to return to 
his vessel as soon as it was ready to set 
sail again. Thus he and Hope Meredith 
would be separated, for he would be too 
proud to keep her, even if she wished it, to 
an engagement under such altered circum- 
stances. And however Mac might try to 
hide them from her, she would be sure to 
hear before long. Aunt Griselda could not 
keep a secret. In a few days it would be 
told to the Regisons, by them to all their 
acquaintance, so that, before he reached 
Canada, Hope's lover would be a marked 
man, carrying the stain of guilt upon his 
name, and only saved from its actual punish- 
ment by the mercy of the man whom he had 
robbed. 
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But, to Sir David's surprise, Mac refused 
either to make confession or receive for- 
giveness; or even to leave Matchborough, 
until the affair had been thoroughly looked ' 
into. 

Not the behaviour of a guilty man, cer- 
tainly, thought Mr. Scoles, who was the 
bearer of Sir David's clemency to the hotel 
where Mac was still detained under the 
guardianship of the confidential derk. To 
forfeit his passage money, too, and expose 
himself to the risk of a trial which could have 
but one ending, when he might have left 
the country quietly, no one being any wiser 
for what had taken place. It did look 
rather like the behaviour of a guilty man, 
though, that first thing upon his arrival at 
the hotel, even before he knew what Sir 
David's decision was going to be. Captain 
Cayley had written to the English agents of 
the Canadian company in whose interest he 
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had come over, sending in his resignation, in 
consequence of afiEgdrs which rendered it 
impossible for him to transact further 
business for thenu That did look suspicious. 
That did look as if he expected nothing less 
than trial and conviction, and had dismissed 
iiimself, to avoid the further shame of 
expulsion: 

So, after giving the young man a night to 
think over his dedsion, Mr/ Scoles again 
repaired to the Chase, to say that things 
must now take the regular legal course^ 
Captain Cayley being prepared to defend 
himself at the next assizes. 

But Sir David was too ill to see him. The 
poor man had given way under the accumu- 
lated pressure of anger, indignation, and 
disappointment, , Dr. Clay was in attendance 
upon him, and as a physician must often 
needs know what lies beneath the surface of 
family affairs, in order to understand his 
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patient's health, Miss Griselda had entered 
into a lengthy explanation, not omitting 
anything which could tend to deepen the 
already dark enough stain on poor Mac's 
character. 

Dr. Clay looked grave. However, he 
was not there to argue, but to prescribe. 
Sir David, he said, must be kept perfectly 
quiet, must have nothing told to him which 
would arouse unpleasant excitement. Was 
there no one who could attend to business 
matters for him ? no confidential person in 
his employment who could superintend the 
payment of moneys for him, until a regular 
agent could be appointed ? 

Then Madolin began to feel her punish- 
ment. She had thrust away from her the 
only props which at this time would have 
sustained her. She had not calculated 
upon her father's health giving way. Her 
one thought had been to save herself and 
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injure her unconscious enemy. There was 
no one now to turn to for assistance. 

^' Ah ! then I am afraid we are in a bad 
case," said the worthy doctor, "If you 
could have assured him that things were 
being well attended to, it would have made 
all the difference in the world to him. In 
cases of this kind worry is more fatal than 
anything else. If we could keep him quiet 
there might be a chance." 

He said truly. That night Sir David had 
a stroke of paralysis, depriving him of every- 
thing but the mere power of living. No 
more trouble now for him about money 
affairs, or any other affairs; nothing for 
him now but to sleep on to the end. 

" We may keep him a little longer with 
careful nursing and attendance," said the 
physician whom Dr. Clay had sent for from 
Matchborough. "At any rate, make him 
comfortable, if we cannot do more than 
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that. He must have one of the best nurses 
that can be procured." 

" He must have Miss Meredith, then." 

And Dr. Clay set off at once to Match- 
borough. 

Madolin made no resistance. Her inter- 
est in her father^s life was stronger than her 
dislike of Hope. That he should be kept 
alive^ even as a wreck of his former self, 
was better than the loss of position which 
his death would involve for her. And 
besides, Mac's lady-love might as well 
come and learn from Aunt Griselda, who 
would tell it sweetly enough, what had 
befallen the man she had taken such pains 
to win. 

Hope, busy in the hospital wards, made 
her little arrangements, and came at once. 
Dr. Clay did not explain to her the reason 
of Sir David's attack, the worry and excite- 
ment through which he had passed. Goodr 
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hearted little Fanny had given him a hint 
as to how she thought matters stood ; and 
though the doctor held stoutly to his own 
opinion as to Miss Meredith's he^rt being 
completely in her duties, and nowhere else, 
still it was better for those duties that she 
should enter upon them with a mind at rest 
from anything so unpleasant as the story of 
Captain Cayley's disgrace must needs be. 
He only said that uncomfortable affairs had 
disturbed the old man, and brought on this 
attack, and that he must be kept as quiet as 
possible. 

Hope took her place by the sick man's 
bed — took it, not as a friend any more, but 
only as a stranger and hireling. She could 
do him little good, but he was lulled by her 
gentle, tender ways; her very presence 
seemed a sort of cordial to him. 

Madolin kept apart, rarely coming into 
the room, and then meeting Hope with 
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quiet, distant coldness. She had been 
warned by Dr. Clay not to touch upon 
unpleasant subjects, since her father's life 
depended much upon Hope's patience and 
self-control, and these must not be need- 
lessly disturbed.* Miss Griselda, too, re- 
ceived the same directions, but she could 
not see the force of them. Just a foolish 
fancy on the doctor's part. He had always 
had an unaccountable partiality for Miss 
Meredith, since she had been so meek and 
obedient to him whilst Madolin was going 
through that fever. Meek and obedient, 
indeed I as if ^he had not had her own ends 
to serve all the time. As if she did not 
know that, some time or other, she should 
want testimonials to get her into a situation ; 
and who so suitable to give them as Sir 
David Lauderdale's physician ? 

Besides, Dr. Clay might say what he 
liked ; people in Miss Meredith's position did 
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not have sensitive feelings. Miss Meredith 
had sufficiently shown that herself, by her 
behaviour to Captain Cayley. As if a girl 
of the most moderate delicacy would have 
put herself in a man's way so, and taken 
long walks with him, and continued to meet 
him whenever there was a chance of doing 
€0. No indeed. And as for her being un- 
fitted for her duties if her mind were dis- 
turbed, Miss Griselda thought a little whole- 
some discipline of that sort would be more 
likely to settle her down to them. She 
would not be so taken up with foolish 
thoughts about the future. If she had the 
least particle of common sense or gratitude, 
she would feel it incumbent upon her to 
put forth every possible effort for the benefit 
of the sufferer who had been so cruelly in- 
jured by the man whom she had lured into 

her net. Indeed, Miss Griselda thought, 

> 

upon the whole, she could not do her poor 
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dear brother a greater service than by hint- 
ing to the person who was engaged to attend 
upon him that she was indirectly responsible 
for his affliction. 

Accordingly, the first time that Hope went 
out for her daily airing upon the terrace, 
Miss Griselda trotted after her, and making 
a few kindly inquiries about the invalid, pro- 
ceeded to an explanation of the manner in 
which his attack had been brought about. 

"So annoying. Miss Meredith, so very 
annoying to us all ; and I really fear it will 
be of the most serious consequence to poor 
dear Sir David ; because the physicians at 
Brighton told us on no account to let him 
be unpleasantly excited about anything. And 
then for that man, knowing it all, to go and 
act in such a manner ! Tou are not aware, 
perhaps, of the circumstances which have 
led to the present lamentable state of Sir 
David's health." 
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Miss Meredith was not; only supposed 
that something very painful had produced it. 
Dr. Clay had told her, some time ago, that 
a very little thing might disturb the action 
of the brain. 

" Yes ; and unfortunately this has not been 
a very little thing — ^indeed, I think I may 
say quite the reverse, involving a very ser- 
ious loss, and from such an unexpected 
quarter. One might have looked for com- 
mon honesty at least, to say nothing of gra- 
titude, from a man who had received 
nothing but favours fix)m the family ; but 
really, Miss Meredith, I begin' to think that 
these virtues must only be sought amongst 
the extinct animals." 

Miss Meredith hoped the world was not 
quite so bad. Had some of the labourers 
been troublesome again, then? She re- 
membered that Sir David had had much 
trouble with his work-people lately, and 
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there had been talks of strikes and agricul- 
tural unions. 

. " Oh 1 dear no — far from that. We have 
reason to believe that some one very much 
more nearly connected with the family has 
been the cause of our present anxiety. Sir 
David has missed a thousand pounds from 
the iron chest in the library, and the facts 
connected with the robbery leave little doubt 
that Captain Cayley is the culprit." 

And then Aunt Griselda went into par- 
ticulars, summing up, with a clearness worthy 
of a Lord Chief Justice, the evidence against 
poor Uncle Mac; his previous difficulties, 
caused no doubt by gambling debts in Lon- 
don ; his application to Sir David for money ; 
his concealment of the key ; his abrupt ar- 
rangements for departure ; his secret visit to 
the Chase the morning before the family 
returned; his unwillingness to give any 
information about the vessel in which he 
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was sailing, together with various little inci- 
dents, which her own vivid imagination sup- 
plied where a link in the chain was missing. 

** So that you see, my dear Miss Mere- 
dith, there cannot be the slightest doubt 
about it. The only wonder is, that our 
eyes were not opened before. But Sir 
David, with a generosity which, I am sure, 
merited a better return, proposed to Mr. 
Scoles, his solicitor — ^whose advice, of course, 
!he took at once — ^to hush up the aflfair, and 
allow Captain Cayley to leave the country 
without any further inquiry. A most friend- 
ly act, which my niece agreed to at once. 
In fact, she proposed it herself, and I did 
not feel myself justified in resisting, as there 
is a distant connection between the families. 
But, to our utter amazement, he refuses 
anji;hing of the sort — actually insists upon a 
trial.'* 

How well Hope, pacing along by Miss 
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Griselda's side, with beating heart and 
bloodless face, could understand that of 
Uncle Mac. As if anything else could 
satisfy him, after so foul an accusation! 
And it was false — ^terribly false, though 
something which she could not explain 
away gave a colouring of reality to it. Mac 
be forgiven for stealing Sir David's money, 
and then go quietly out of the country, like 
a whipped schoolboy to his bench ! Nay, 
never! Hope could have laughed; and 
the colour came back to her face, and a 
strong, proud trust in the man she loved 
stirred fondly in her heart 

" I suppose he thought," continued Miss 
Griselda, spitefully, " that, as he has man- 
aged matters so cleverly thus far, he will be 
able to get a verdict of not guilty, and then 
refiU his purse by bringing an action against 
my brother for defamation of character. 
But Mr. Scoles says the man is mad to 

g2 
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think of such a thing. And he has thrown 
up his office, too^ in that land company 
which sent him over to England — ^proof 
positive, if any more proof were required, 
of his guilt. He has simply beggared him- 
self.'' 

Mac a beggar I Mac disgraced! Mac 
cast out firom amongst his friends as a ruined 
man! Mac with nothing but his honest 
heart, and his pure right hand to depend 
upon I She might love him now. She 
need not fear to look him in the face and 
tell him all. 

And like a queen Hope trod the terrace 
walk now ; and Aunt Griselda, looking up 
into the girl's face to see white, trembling lips 
and a rain of tears, saw only a smile most 
brightly glad in the clear, dark eyes, and a 
flush upon the rounded cheeks which had 
neither shame nor fear in it. Very singu- 
lar ; for if ever woman set herself to entrap 
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unwary man, Hope Meredith had had that 
intent towards Captain Cayley, Had he 
jilted her, then, and was she rejoicing at his 
discomfiture? Perhaps. Well then, the 
cheerfulness arising from such a cause would 
qualify her all the better for the discharge 
of her duties in the sick-room. 

And with that consolatory reflection, 
joined to just a little touch of disappoint- 
ment that her sword had snapped ere a 
blow had been struck, Aunt Griselda re- 
tired to Colonel Dewar and her strips of 
knitting. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

UNCLE MAC at that Matchborough 
hotel, in custody of a confidential 
derk, until further proceedings could be 
taken against him ! Uncle Mac awaiting 
his trial as a thief — a thief who had stolen 
into the house of his friend, and taken by 
fraud what he could not win for asking ! 

The idea was so ridiculous that again 
Hope could have lifted up her voice and 
laughed, as Aunt Griselda trotted away. 
Only that would have disturbed the sick 
man, whose window had been opened for 
him to breathe the summer air as he lay 
moaning among his pillows. 
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Hope turned into the avenue instead, and 
when she was fairly out of sight, ran as fast 
as she could, clapping her hands for joy, 
and sending her voice away up amongst the 
leafy branches in a song of wonder and 
delight. Then, most quietly and calmly, as 
became Sir David Lauderdale's nurse, she 
returned to the house, took her place at the 
bedside and watched there. 

All sweet thoughts came to her in the 
silence. What she could not do for Mac in 
his prosperity, she might, with no dimming 
of her maidenly pride, do now that the dark 
cloud of adversity had arisen upon him, and 
the friends who once loyed him were turn- 
ing away. She might go boldly and tell 
him all that was in her heart ; tell him that 
she would share his poverty, though she 
could not share his wealth ; tell him that 
her faith in his honour was dear and 
strong, and that she would go out with him 
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to help him to begin his life again ; not now 
to take what he had made for her, but to 
fitart afresh in the race, and win or lose 
together. Mac a thief I And Hope smiled 
again. An enemy had done this. 

Everything was very still ; no sound but 
the old man's feeble breathing ; no motion 
but a quiver now and then upon the uncon- 
scious face. She could do nothing for him 
now. She could but sit there alone and 
think. 

And strange links of reasoning began to 
shape themselves in her mind ; links which 
Madolin Lauderdale's words had forged. 
Madolin, who had once loved her ; Madolin 
who had once longed to live a noble, gentle 
life ; Madolin, who spoke no word to her 
now, who passed her calmly by, a stranger, 
where once they had clasped hands as 
friends most dear and precious. 

Clearly, though she had not thought of it 
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for many a day, came back that strange 
scene outside the little church of St Elma; 
the light-haired, cold-eyed man, the slender 
brunette girl by his side, in the black 
and yellow dress, "so like the one you used 
to wear, dear Miss Lauderdale,'' Mrs. Eegi- 
son had said. And the heavy weight of 
some unexpressed woe in Madolin's life, 
shutting her out, as she once said, from all 
joy and hope and purpose. And those 
chance remarks about the convict Jetsam 
and his return, and Madolin's strange 
change of behaviour. Then her illness and 
her fevered words ; then, long after, , the 
man in the park when Mac and she were 
coming along, and Madolin's start, and her 
evident anxiety that nothing should be said. 
And, later still, some chance remarks which 
poor Tossie, lying on her hospital bed, 
weak with suffering from that strained 
shoulder, had made about some stranger 
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who had been very polite to her, and had 
' met her oflen about the fir plantations and 
had asked so many questions about the 
Chase people and Miss Lauderdale and Miss 
Griselda, as if he had known something 
about them before. 

Everything now seemed as if it might be 
real. Everything seemed crystallising round 
one central thought. Was Madolin in some 
mysterious way linked with this man ? Had 
he some power over her ? Had he come 
back, and was he extorting money from her, 
or receiving bribes to keep her secret ? And 
if so, was this, and not any theft of Captain 
Cay ley's, her means for obtaining it? 
Strange thoughts, and yet they would not go 
away; and even as she dwelt upon them, they 
became clearer and more real. 

With a great effort she brought herself 
back again to the present, smoothed the 
invalids pillow, chafed his cold hands, 
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poured brandy into his lips. Dr. Clay 
came. Nothing more could be done, he 
said. Care, constant watching, food admin- 
istered at regular intervals ; he could only 
prescribe these things. Aunt Griselda 
trotted in, trying to be very still, but making 
a terrible rustUng with her silk dress; 
rattled about at the fire, fidgeted at the 
bedside a little while, entangled her ball of 
wool round a medicine bottle and threw it 
down ; ^nd then went away, with a vague 
idea that she had been very useful. The 
Colonel came in, grave, anxious. He wa& 
afraid it was going to be a very serious case. 
Poor Sir David had a look of death upon 
his face ; seizures of that generally ended 
fatally, he believed. And then he, too, 
went out, not feeling, like Miss Griselda, 
that he had been very useful. And Madolin 
swfept in calmly, silently ; took no notice of 
Hope, gazed for a moment with great, 
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bright, tearless eyes on the quiet figure under 
the coverlet ; and then as silently swept 
away again, she also feeling that she had 
been of very little use. 

And so the night wore on, and the grey 
dawn came up, and Hope watched and wait- 
ed. And over and over again, through all 
the perplexing tangle of her thoughts, came 
that one: Mac a thief, Mac awaiting his 
trial ; and always with it there came a happy 
smile, because sorrow without sin should 
give them to each other at last. 

Let them do the worst they could, he was 
hers now, and she dare hold fast to him in 
the mocking world's face. Let them try 
him, take from him name, character, posi- 
tion, everything — even send him away, with 
thief's name branded upon him, out of the 
country, she would go too, and wait for 
him, and receive him clean-handed, white- 
hearted in God's sight and her own, when 
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the guilefulness and hatred, which she was- 
DOW only beginning to suspect, had done^ 
their work. 

Miss Griselda, coming in at daj^break, and 
expecting to find Hope utterly worn out 
and wearied, not less with actual watching 
than with the anxiety which she must natu- 
rally have felt, was surprised to see the 
young face so fair and bright, with scarcely 
a touch of weariness upon it. What an 
excellent constitution the girl must have, to 
be sure ! Really, one might think she might 
be made of bend leather to look like that^ 
after eight hours in a sick-room ! and evi- 
dently not a particle of concern for the 
young man with whom she had been flirting 
80 openly, which showed that it was flirting, 
and nothing more. Perhaps she was prac- 
tising the same thing now with some of the 
medical students at the hospital, and so 
could afford to let Captain Cayley go. Well, 
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SO much the better. Her want of feeling, 

however discreditable, certainly did make 

her a capital one to sit up all night with a 

sick man. 

Then came Dr. Clay : patient in much the 

same condition ; must be carefully watched ; 

brandy at frequent intervals ; support, if he 

•could take it; a free current of air kept 

passing through the room ; temperature at a 

» 

fixed point. That was about all that could 
be said. 

And then the doctor glanced approvingly 
at Hope, who stood there, bright-faced, clear- 
eyed, waiting his directions. "What a good 
thing he had had tact enough not to tell her 
the real state of the case, or she could never 
have kept up so bravely and quietly. What 
a splendid lady-superintendent the girl 
would make, some day or other, at one of 
the great London hospitals ! And with a 
few words of hearty praise, Dr. Clay went 
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away, promising to look in again in the 
course of an hour or so. 

Next came Mr. Scoles. Was Sir David 
better to-day ? — able to attend to business ? 
Because Captain Cayley was holding himself 
in readiness for affairs to take their course. 
And if there were any commands to give, 
or further statements to be taken down, and 
any additional information— 

" No," replied Madolin, who had to re- 
present her father now; "the case must 
stand over for a few days, until the doctors 
are better able to judge of Sir David's health. 
Captain Cayley is ready at any time, I sup- 
pose, to answer any questions that may 
arise." 

Mr. Scoles bowed. Yes, Captain Cayley 
appeared quite ready to do that. Indeed, 
he seemed rather anxious than otherwise 
for the affair to be brought to a trial, and 
did not care at all to concern himself about 
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its issue. Most remarkable bearing for a 
guilty man, if indeed he were guilty, which 
really Mr. Scoles began t6 doubt. Had a 
strict investigation been made in the house ? 
Had all the servants been examined ? Had 
all drawers, desks, cabinets, and receptacles 
for loose papers, been carefully looked over ? 

" I believe," said Madolin, coldly, " a 
most strict search has been made. You are 
in possession of all the facts of the case." 

Mr. Scoles bowed again. Sir David 
might command his services at any time. 
His confidential clerk was still at the hotel, 
to ensure Captain Cayley^s appearance when- 
ever circumstances might require it. He 
hoped the ends of justice would be obtained ; 
at any rate the family might rely upon his 
best endeavours to secure their interests in 
the discovery and punishment of the offender. 
And the lawyer went away. 

Hope tpok her four hours of sleep and 
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exercise, and then came back to the sick-room. 
It was not likely, the doctor said, that Sir 
David would continue long in his present 
state ; but, whilst he did, she must not leave 
him, except for needful rest. His very life 
might depend upon medicine administered 
at the right moment. Heart and brain did 
their work so feebly now that the least 
little help withdrawn, or not ready at the 
right moment, might hasten the end. And 
a great silence fell upon the house, and peo- 
ple began to step carefully about, and ask 
each other how " he " was getting on. And 
something fateful seemed very close at hand, 
the unseen but everywhere felt presence of 
death. And Catton said she had heard a 
sound as of a bird's wing swooping down 
against the oriel window of the west gallery ; 
and Mrs. Bennet had been kept awake half the 
night with a clanking of chains in that wall- 
ed-up room. And Jacob Lund, crossing the 
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park on his way home from Matchborough 
hospital, where he had been to see poor 
Tossie, sa,id that something far whiter and 
ghostlier than moonshine had passed across 
the end of the terrace, almost near enough 
for him to swear that it was the shape of a 
tall woman. 

" And that never comes but what there's 
summut worse to come,'' he said to Bessie, as 
he lighted his pipe and prepared for a com- 
fortable evening by the fireside at the lodge. 

*' Yes," said Bessie, " I asked the doctor, 
when I opened the gate for him a bit since, 
if there was any chance, and he just shook 
his head, and never no more than that ; so 
now we know what it is. I lay it'll go hard 
with Miss Lauderdale, for they were never 
a family to lay up a deal of money, and it 
don't go, doesn't this place, with the women 
folk. She'll have to turn out afore long." 
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" Ay, to yond' little house on the top of 
the hill, same as old Lady Lauderdale, Sir 
David's mother, lived in when his brother 
came to the place. That'll most like be it, 
and a poor bit of a cottage too, after the 
Chase ; and her so proud as she is, and 
they say there was never a Lauderdale no 
prouder." 

" Ay, marry ; proud enough, I warrant. 
That's the sort that goes in at the big end o' 
the trumpet and comes out at the little un. 
It's her own fault though, she might have 
been wed this many a year past if she hadn't 
lifted herself over-high ; but I lay she's get- 
ting that far on now the men won't be so 
keen of coming after her. Folks thought 
Captain Cayley was set that way, but I 
knew better. And no good neither if he 
had. It's been laid on my mind this good 
bit past that there's somebody we don't hear 
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tell on, and her father corned between *em, 
and that's why." 

" Then he won't come between 'em much 
longer. The white lady's a sure sign. And 
she don't give no long warning neither." 

" Well, Jacob, sit you down to your bacon, 
and tell us how the bairn Tossie's getting 



on." 



At nightfall old Sir David died. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

** mELL Captain Cayley that Miss Mere- 
■*- dith wishes to see him. I have 
come from the Chase." 

There was no need for Hope to stay any 
longer at her work now. Early in the 
morning, without waiting for thanks or pay- 
ment for anything which she had done, she 
returned to Matchborough with the house- 
keeper, who had funeral commissions there ; 
and after calling at the hospital to say that 
she would be ready for her work in the 
afternoon, she went to the hotel where Mac 
was still detained under the guardianship of 
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the clerk, until Mr. Scoles had further orders 
about him. 

The clerk recognised her. Many people, 
of whom Hope Meredith had no knowledge, 
honoured and respected the bright cheery 
girl who went about doing good amongst 
the poor people of Matchborough. He 
knew, too, that she had been sent for to the 
Chase when Sir David was taken ill, and he 
imagined now that she had come on some 
private message. So he took her at once to 
the room where Mac was sitting at his desk, 
gathering together papers which might be 
useful in the coming trial. 

" Miss Meredith, sir, from the Chase." 
Mac turned, and a dark flush came over 
all his face. Hers was the first familiar 
face he had seen since suspicion set its ugly 
mark upon him. And with scarcely a look, 
much less any token of recognition, he drew 
himself up and said very coldly, 
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" I suppose, as you have come from the 
Chase, you have brought some message from 
Sir David." 

"No. I have not," said Hope. "I came 
because I wanted to see you myself." 

"Then will you be good enough to be 
seated?" 

And Mac placed a chair for her ; this girl 
who had once pushed his love away, and 
now thrust herself upon him in his humilia- 
tion. This girl whom once he thought — 
but never mind ; that was all past. 

Hope stood there trembling, rather pale. 
She could almost have turned and fled away, 
with her story all untold. Mac seemed so 
hard and changed. His very voice had a 
tone of strangeness in it ; his face, what she 
had seen of it in one quick momentary 
glance, had none of the old sweet friendli- 
ness left. 

" You wished to see me," he said. " Then 
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you have not heard what has happened 
within the last few days ? I don't think you 
would care very much to see me, if you 
knew." 

" But I do know. I have heard that Sir 
David has lost a great deal of money, and 
he thinks you havQ taken it, and that is why 
you are here. And I wanted to come and 
say that I" don't believe anything at all about 
it. I mean I don't believe you would ever 
do wrong." 

Hope was gaining a little more courage 
now. Her heart did not beat quite so fast ; 
she could look up into Mac's face, even come 
a step or two nearer to him, as he stood 
there by the window. 

And Mac softened down, too. After all, 
she was a good, charitable soul, this Hope 
Meredith ; very pitiful and of tender mercy. 
Not come with any wise counsels either, or 
patronising reproofs given out of the super- 
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fluity of her own goodness ; only come to . 
tell him that she did not believe he was a 
thief. Well, that was something, 

" You are very kind," he said. " You are 
the first person who has told me that. I 
should think you are the only person who 
would have dared to do it, either." 

" 1 don't know ; but I am quite sure of 
it myself. And I have come to tell you 
something else, too. Sir David is dead. 
He was taken ill two days ago, and Dr. 
Clay fetched me from the hospital to nurse 
him, and I watched by him until last night, 
when he died very quietly. It was there I 
heard all about it, that the money had been 
lost and Sir David suspected you, and that 
made him ill." 

A guilty man might have been glad that 
his accuser was dead. Instead, a great sad- 
ness and despair came over Mac's face. 

" He is gone, and I shall never be able to 
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dear myself. Hope, no one will believe 
it but you." 

That name, spoken out of his sadness, 
gave her courage to come a little nearer 
still. She put her two hands on his and 
said quietly, 

"Never mind; it will all come right. 
You are an honest man, that is the best 
thing. And I think now, you are a poor 
man too. Aunt Griselda told me you had 
resigned your office in that company, and 
you could not take it up again." 

"No, nor I wouldn't, either. I will 
never work for others, except with an un- 
stained name. However this may end, I 
will go and work my own way now, and 
earn my own* crust, far enough away, where 
no one knows me and no one cares for me. 
I have had enough of working for other 
people." 

Mac said this bitterly, but he let Hope's 
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hands rest upon his, and the bitterness was 
not for her any more. For awhile there 
was silence, Hope looking away out over the 
quaint old Matchborough houses to the red 
gables of the hospital, where she must soon 
be working as bravely and cheerfully as if 
she had no troubles of her own to fight 
against. There was a world of strife in 
Mac's face. His lips worked restlessly, but 
he would not speak. By-and-by he made 
a move as though he would have taken his 
hands away. Hope kept hers fast upon 
them. 

" Why do you hold them ?" he said ; ** and 
why do you look in that way ? I do not 
want to be pitied." 

" I am not pitying you. There is no 
need to do that. You are a great deal 
better off than the people who have been 
saying untrue things about you. I would 
sooner pity them." 
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" WelL You are very kind. I am very 
much obliged to you for coming to see me. 
I don't think I ought to keep you any longer 
now. We have said good-bye to each 
other once before. I don't think this is 
going to be much better, except that I am 
glad you believe in me at alL" 

** Are you going away soon ?" 

" How can I tell ? I don't know how all 
this will end. Perhaps, after all, I may 
still go away in the Paragon ; it sails next 
week. Well then, good-bye. Don't let me 
keep you standing here. It is not a pleas- 
ant room for a lady." 

Hope turned away. Yet something in 
her own heart told her that she ought to 
speak; something in Mac's voice, a far-off 
touch of tenderness and regret, striking 
through the coldness of the words, told her 
that she might. 

*' Mac." 
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He turned quickly round, a great bright 
light in his eyes. 

" Did you call me that, Hope ?" 

" Yes." 

** Come back, then." 

She came, but not very close. Standing 
just a little apart from him, with tightly 
clasped hands, and cheeks over which the 
colour came and went in great sudden 
flashes, Hope told her story. 

" You remember what you once said to 
me when you were a great deal richer and 
a great deal grander than I was. You told 
me, and I would not listen to it then." 

*'No, and you turned away from me ; you 
had nothing for me. You could not give 
me your love^ Now, you child, you little 
white angel, you come to me with your 
pity, but I will not have it, Hope. I want- 
ed more than that, a great deal more than 
that." 
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"And you had more," whispered Hope 
very softly, " a great deal more than that — 
you had it all the time. Only Miss Griselda 
had been saying such cruel things to me, and 
she told me I was angling for you, and that 
there was an understanding between you and 
Miss Lauderdale, and I had no business to 
receive any kindness from you, and ever so 
much more. And I felt it was all false, but 
I could not tell you what was in my heart 
when they had been saying such cruel 
things to me. Now I am not afraid any 
more, and I can tell you everything." 

Mac stood quite still for a little while. 
Hope's eyelids dropped; she turned away. 
There was no shame upon her face, for she 
had only told out the very deepest truth ; 
but the gladness had died out of it, leav- 
ing almost the calm of death. With never 
another word she was leaving him. She had 
told him her story now, and this was its 
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ending, that' he had no answer for her. 

" Hope, come back." 

Mac held out his arms. She flew to him 
like a little bird, and laid her head on his 
breast, and he shut her fast there ; and now 
there needed no answer, for it was all rest 
and peace and joy. 

*^ Bless you, my darling I" 

He bent over her, gave her a long dose 
kiss, in which the whole sweet story of their 
love was told, and then Hope came quietly 
away. 

Later in the day Mr. Scoles, who had 
been informed of Sir David's death, came 
bustling in. 

" I think I can see to the end of this diffi- 
culty . now, my dear sir," he said briskly. 
** There is hope for you." 

** I know there is," said Maa 

*'Ah!" thought Mn Scoles to himself, 
" the Lauderdales have asked Miss Meredith 
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to call in and tell him, as she went back to 
the hospital." And in his heart the lawyer 
was glad, for he had believed all along that 
Captain Cayley was innocent. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FN addition to the formal notification of 
^ Sir David's death, Mr. Scoles had re- 
ceived a private note from Miss Lauderdale, 
saying that she wished further proceedings 
to be stopped. So far as she, representing 
her father's interests, had any voice in the 
matter. Captain Cayley was at perfect liberty 
to carry out his own plans. 

" And now, my dear sir," said Mr. Scoles^ 
laying his hand with a sort of fatherly touch 
on the young man's shoulder, *^ I think I 
should advise you to leave things as they 
are. There is a mystery somewhere, and of 
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course there is no question about the money 
having disappeared; but neither' Dr. Clay 
nor my clerk, who are the only people who 
know anything about the affair, think that 
you have been concerned in it. I don't be- 
lieve, if poor Sir David had been in a sound 
state of health, he would have ever done 
what he did about it. We must make excuse, 
you know, for age and infirmities ; and I do 
think the wisest thing for you would be to 
go back in the Paragon^ as you originally 
intended." 

" And as a reputed thief." 

" Oh ! no, my dear sir, nothing of the 
sort. This note, which I hold in my hand 
from Miss Lauderdale, quite puts a stop to 
that. She has evidently got some light 
upon the subject, though under present cir- 
cumstances she is not perhaps justified in 
taking action. However, I consider you 
are fully exonerated. Nothing further will 
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ever be said about it now, so far as you are 
concerned. You will consult your own in- 
terests in every way better by returning." 

" Very well, then, I will go.'' 

** That is right, and your reputation as a 
man of honour is untouched. This note from 
Miss Lauderdale sets that straight." 

"Not quite, Mr. Scoles. However, I 
carry a clear conscience, which is the most 
important thing." 

« 

** Decidedly. And whenever this aflfair 
is cleared up, which of course must be soon- 
er or later, for truth is sure to come to the 
top, I will let you know the particulars." 

" I shall depend upon you." 

And so the gentlemen parted. 

Once more— only once more — that same 
evening, at Dr. Clay's house. Uncle Mac 
and Hope Meredith met. The doctor had 
insisted upon bringing her out, to have at 
least one good night's rest in country air 
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before taking up her work again, especially 
as he had heard from the lady-superintend- 
ent that she had had a fit of crying after 
she had returned to the hospital that morn- 
ing ; a most unusual thing for Miss Mere- 
dith, and proving that her brain had been 
much overwrought by the excitement which 
she had gone through at the Chase. 

Mac, coming to say good-bye to Dr. and 
Mrs. Clay, found her there, and had just 
one more walk with her down by the 
willow-brook — a pleasanter spot for lovers' 
parting than the little parlour of the Match* 
borough hospital, which must otherwise 
have been their trysting-place. 

It was settled then that he was to. 
return to Canada in the same ship in 
which he had originally taken his pas- 
sage; but return now as a poor man, to 
work his own way, and make his own living 
on that little farm out west, instead of tak- 
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ing things easily, as the well-paid official of 
a rich public company. 

*^For ril never ask for my place back 
again; I told you that, Hope, you know. 
And in six or eight months, if things go 
well with me, I shall come home again for 
my little wife. Will that do ? Shall you 
be ready, Hope ?" 

"Yes," said Hope, without a touch of 
fear in her voice ; " I am always ready." 

"And you are quite sure you are not 
afraid — ^you believe in me, Hope, don't 
you?" 

In answer to that, Hope only lifted up her 
face for a kiss — she was not afraid to do 

« 

that now. And as she put her little hand 
into Mac's great strong one, and nestled 
more closely to his side, they both of them 
felt that, come what might, there was always 
peace for them in each other's trust, and 
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safety in each other's truth, and deep, pure 
joy in each other's love. 

So perhaps, if Madolin could have seen 
them just then, she would have found that 
another of her arrows had missed its mark; 
Alas for a woman when the disappointments 
of those whom she once loved become the 
food of her life ! 

But Madolin could not see, and Madolin 
did not know. There were other things to 
think of now. The luxury of revenge is 
not always a cheap one, and she was paying 
a heavy price for as much of it as she had 
already enjoyed. Between herself and her 
father there had ever been little sympathy. 
She had held herself apart, taking no inter- 
est in plans or purposes of his. He went 
his own way, she hers. But his life repre- 
sented for her position, wealth, considera- 
tion, — ^all of which must go from her now. 
That little house on the top of the hill, 
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where the supernumerary Lauderdales gene- 
rally ended their days in sober privacy, was 
a poor asylum for her who had so long 
trodden the broad lands of the Chase as its 
queen and mistress. People would not 
care much for her now. The days of her 
power were over. No more conquest for 
her, nor influence, nor supremacy. Only to 
live on the little her father had been able to 
save, and to see strangers rejoicing in the 
possessions which once had been her own. 

A dreary prospect ; but still one touch of 
blackness was taken out of it. The crown- 
ing misery of her life was as yet untouched 
by sympathy or pity. Her secret lay quietly 
there in her own keeping. She was proud 
Miss Lauderdale still. If she could only 
keep it until she died, and take her place 
with hfer father's people under the chancel- 
stones of Nunthorpe Church, she would ask 
no more. 
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The new Baronet came to look over the 
place. He did not wish to occupy it imme- 
diately, so Miss Lauderdale was allowed to 
remain for a year, until she could make 
arrangements for removing to the little 
house on the hill. 

" And really, my dear," said Miss Griselda, 
who was busy writing out a list of things to 
be ordered in town for her own trousseau — 
the wedding was to be perfectly private, on 
account of recent death in the family — 
" really, my dear, you may be very comfort- 
able there, all things considered. Of course, 
with a limited income, one must deny one- 
self many advantages, as I have found from 
my own experience for the last thirty years ; 
but then, you know, whenever you feel that 
you would like a little change, I am sure 
the Colonel and I will be most delighted to 
see you." 

" Oh, thank you, auntie. I am not dis- 
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contented, I assure you. I have no doubt I 
shall be quite able to make myself comfort- 
able. Do not be uneasy about me." 

"Not in the least, my dear. The pro- 
vision made for you in my poor dear bro- 
ther's will, though not ample, is still suffi- 
cient for a single person ; only, you know, it 
is desirable to have friends who can be a 
stay to one's position, and I should like the 
people about here to know that there are 
those belonging to you who can give you a 
status in society. Colonel Dewar says he 
shall always look upon you as quite one of 
his own family. It is really very kind of 
him, though only what I should have ex- 
pected under the circumstances." 

Every word was a stab to proud Miss 
Lauderdale. For her to need patronage, 
protection, some one to give her a position in 
society ! But her punishment was not yet 
greater than she could bear. She could 
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hide it all, and no one need pity her for it. 
Besides, she had her revenge in the humili- 
ation of her rival. It was pleasanter to 
speak of that than of her own affairs. 

"Thank you very much, Auntie Grisel. 
I am sure Colonel Dewar is very kind. He 
told me himself he would be a sort of 
second father to me, and help me in any 
possible way. So good of him I Has Miss 
Meredith been paid for her services, or will 
Dr. Clay arrange that with the people at the 
hospital ?" 

" Dr. Clay has looked after it. I don't 
think I told you, my dear, of the conversa- 
tion I had with her the day after she came. 
I thought it my duty to inform her of the 
circumstances connected with the loss of the 
money, and that the matter was in Mr. 
Scoles' hands for legal proceedings against 
Captain Cayley ; but it did not seem to make 
the slightest impression upon her. She went 
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'I licr duties as quietly and cheerfully 
•'*» possible after it ; which showed, you know, 
♦hat it was only a flirtation on her part. I 
have not the slightest doubt she has begun 
aireaily to play the same game with some one 
uitie. It is astonishing what lurks sometimes 
ui^Jcr those straightforward, innocent man- 
..ors which some girls have." 

" Oh, auntie, it was only a case of keep- 
ing up appearances. You know how 
abruptly she left us, the very morning after 
poor papa's death, without even saying good- 
bye, or waiting for further instructions, or 
anything of the sort." 

"Yes, my dear, a remarkable piece of 

rudeness on her part, but nothing more 

^ than might have been expected. I have no 

^ doubt she was anxious to be back again 

tnongst pleasanter companions." 
" No, not quite. Dr. Clay told me that, 
hen she returned to the hospital, her first 
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performance was to go into her room and 
have a fit of crying, which lasted nearly an 
hour. Overwrought brain, he said, you 
know, and I made no remark ; but of course 
it was nothing of the sort. Miss Meredith 
is not the person to have an overwrought 
brain." 

"I should think not, indeed. And I 
suppose that young man is safely in Canada 
now, with a rather unpleasant stain upon 
his reputation, because I told the Regi- 
sons about it when they called the other 
day, and they have friends there, and I 
gave them a hint that we, for our own part, 
had no reason to wish the matter hushed 
up; so I fancy it will not be very long 
before he hears about it. I was always 
rather sorry, Madolin, that you allowed the 
affair to slip through. It was entirely in 
your power, you know, to have insisted 
upon a trial, and I am sure Sir David would 
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have approved of it. He had a profound 
conviction of Captain Cayley's guilt; and 
though neither Dr. Clay nor Mr. Scoles 
would commit themselves to an opinion^ 
still they could not but be fully persuaded 
in their own mmds." 

"It was the best thing to do, auntie/^ 
said Madolin, with a sigh of weariness. 
" A prosecution would have cost me much 
trouble and expense, which I could ill 
afford ; and the publicity of the thmg would 
have been still more annoying. I thought 
it better to let it drop.'' 

" And let him go away with the money ?" 

*' If he likes. I have no further interest 
in the matter." 

" Madolin, I must say your opinions are 
remarkable. You would hear, I suppose, 
that he had resigned his situation in that 
company." 

An angry flash shot through Madolin's 
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eyes. That was good again. Character 
and livelihood both lost; he and Hope 
would pay dearly for the defeat she had 
sustained through them. It had been a 
hazardous game. A terrible stake had de- 
pended upon the casting of the dice, but so 
far all had ended well ; safety accomplished, 
hatred satisfied, the risk of discovery, which 
once seemed possible when Mac talked of 
bringing the matter to a trial himself, put 
away, she might be at peace now, such peace 
as remained for her. 

*' No, auntie. I had not heard about his 
resigning his situation, but of course it was 
the only thing he could do under the cir- 
cumstances. No gentleman would care to 
be associated with him in public after what 
has happened. And now let me go to 
sleep. I am tired." 

Madolin, leaning back on the couch, shut 
her eyes. How sallow she looked, Aunt 
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Griselda thought, and worn, and old, and 
what deep hollows in her face ! But it was 
the black dress that made the difference — 
black never suited the Lauderdales. Mado- 
lin would look as different as could be 
when the time came that she could put in 
a bit of scarlet amongst her crape. 

And Miss Griselda finished writing out 
that list of things which were to be ordered 
from town for her approaching wedding. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AFTER a quiet night's rest, Hope Mere- 
dith went back to her work at the 
hospital bright and cheerful, as usual. Her 
life lay clearly enough before her now; 
there was no longer unrest or uncertainty 
upon it. To go on from day to day, doing 
such good as she could to those about her 
— this was her work, until the slow months 
of separation had worn away, and her be- 
trothed returned to claim his own. 

But oh ! that he could do it without even 
the stain of suspicion upon his name ! For 
though at first the affair had been supposed 
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to be known only to Dr. Clay and Mr. 
Scoles, out of the Lauderdale family, yet 
Hope soon found that it waa matter of com- 
mon gossip in Matchborough. People who 
did not know how nearly disgrace of Mac's 
touched her own life, but only knew that 
she had had much to do with the Chase 
people, mentioned the matter to her in a 
way which showed that they knew very 
well where the guilt lay. It was such a 
thing, they said, that a man of apparently 
respectable character should have taken 
advantage of the confidence reposed in him, 
and robbed the people who had given him 
hospitality. And then they enlarged upon 
Miss Lauderdale's generosity in not bring- 
ing the matter to a trial, as she might have 
done, and so ruitiing Captain Cayley's pros- 
pects for life. It lva4 the act of a noble 
lady, worthy of the name she bore. But 
the Lauderdales always had been a fine 
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family. Hope heard such things as these 
over and over again, for after Miss Griselda 
had once suffered the affair to ooze out 
through her dear friends the Regisons, Sir 
David's loss, its effect in hastening his death, 
and Miss Lauderdale's noble behaviour, 
were the talk of the town. She never heard 
them without a pang akin to bitterness, for 
she knew they were so false, and yet no 
word of hers could alter them. The facts 
were there, the money was taken, and was 
it likely that weeks would elapse without 
some light being thrown upon the mystery, 
if indeed the culprit was not already too 
well known ? 

It was no use either going to Miss Lau- 
derdale, and asking to have any further 
inquiry made. Since that morning when 
she came away so abruptly, she had heard 
nothing from them — no word of thanks for 
anything that she had done, nor even a 
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message from Dr. Clay, who was constantly 
coming to the hospital. She was a stranger 
to them now, and so they wished hfer to 
remain. Anything that she could have 
said would only be scorned by them. 
Some great wrong had been done, and by a 
sort ,of intuition, which she could neither 
explain nor understand, she was convinced 
that Madolin Lauderdale knew of it, but 
until she had clearer evidence she could 
only hold her peace, waiting patiently. One 
great wrong in her life had righted itself 
already, and this would in its own time. 

She heard of the Chase people occasion, 
ally through Dr. Clay. The new Baronet 
had come down to look at the house. 
Alterations were to be made in the manage- 
ment of the estate. Improvements were 
being planned, a new front talked of Lady 
Lauderdale was a person, they said, who 
liked society, so most probably things would 
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be carried on a little more brilliantly than 
in old Sir David s time. But Sir Leicester 
did not intend to come to the place at pres- 
ent. Miss Lauderdale was to occupy it for 
several months at least — most likely until 
after Miss Griselda's marriage, which was 
fixed for the end of the year ; and then she 
would remove to the little house on the 
hill. That was all. Dr. Clay only told 
her facts. He never brought a kind word 
for her from the people for whom she had 
done so much. Never any mention was 
made of the visits which were to have been 
so frequent, nor any hint dropped that her 
presence would be welcome. At last she 
ceased to ask, or Dr. Clay to give, any in- 
formation. Nunthorpe Chase and its peo- 
ple lay quietly shut away in a past which 
need only be remembered now as it had 
given her and Mac to each other. 

Poor Tossie still suffered patiently on, 
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with little prospect of leaving her place in 
the long hospital ward, where she was so 
lovingly tended by Hope. The girl was 
suffering severely for the love of liberty 
which had made her hide her hurt, in order 
that her holiday might not be shortened. A 
day or two might have set her right at first, 
but now many weary weeks might have to 
be spent upon that narrow bed before she 
was able to take to her work again. And 
Tossie did not like to be unemployed. She 
chafed and fretted sadly when the doctor 
told her that her stay in the hospital must be 
counted by months instead of weeks. Then 
she turned sullen, and would scarcely speak, 
even to Hope, who wondered much at this 
change in the usually bright girl. But a 
diance word or two revealed the secret. 
Tossie's wanderings in the park during her 
holiday had not been all alone. Hope 
heard her inquiring of her father and mother 
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if the photographer ever came now to take 
liis pictures ; and after one visit, when her 
father told her that the man had left that 
part of the country, she seemed to quiet 
down and take her suffering more patiently. 
Poor little Tossie ! So she, too, had her 
story, if there had been anyone to Usten to 
it ; and her hopes and fears, which seemed 
to have come to an end now with the de- 
parture of the stranger. And that accident 
might have caught her away from a future 
in which she was building up many a pleas- 
ant vision, all gone now. Hope had a new 
tenderness for the girl after that. She would 
often go and sit by her, talk to her about 
her home life, let her feel that even away 
from home and friends there was sympathy 
for her, until at last the girl told all her little 
story. How, when she had her holiday a 
few weeks back, when the Chase people 
were away at Brighton, she had met some- 
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body in th^ park who was almost quite a 
jgentleman, and he had stopped and spoken 
to her, and then gone home with her to the 
lodge, and sat talking ever so long to her 
father and mother. 

"A deal better than the common sort, 
miss, and used to take the most beautiful' 
pictures you ever saw ; and that was how he 
first came to speak to me, for he was settling 
his things ready, and I was going that way, 
and he asked me if I would stand still a bit, 
and so I did — for there didn't seem no 
harm in it ; and if you'll believe it, miss, 
there I was when the picture was done, as 
plain as could be ; and such a pity I hadn't 
my Sunday things on, for Fd gone just as I 
was, about my work for mother. But he 
said it was the face, and not the clothes, 
miss, as made the difference ; and after that 
I oft took a walk with him in the park, and 
mother knew all about it, so as there couldn't 
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be no harm ; and he used to come into our 
cottage sometimes, and he told father he was 
making his living that way, and heard this 
was a pretty part of the country. And 
then, miss, I was laid up like this, and 
maybe I shall never see him any more at 
all" 

And the poor girl began to cry. Hope 
comforted her as best she could, telling her 
that joy and sorrow did not go by chance 
in that way, but that, if she and her com- 
panion were meant for each other, they 
would meet again somehow, somewhere, 
and all would be made right. 

Hope was going to say more, but just then 
Jacob Lund came in to see his daughter. 
He often used to come in by the carrier s 
cart on the visitors* days, and seldom erppty- 
handed. Sometimes it was a bit of Bessy's 
short-cake, sometimes a handful of ginger- 
nuts, or some of Tossie's favourite sugar- 
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biscuits which her mother had made on pur- 
pose for her. But whatever it was, it must 
be given to one of the nurses first, as the 
rules of the hospital forbade anything being 
brought to the patients, or used by them, 
except under supervision. 

This time it was the sugar-biscuits, and 
Jacob, as he was going out, gave them to 
Hope. They were wrapped in a half sheet 
of paper, with a piece torn off at one end. 
The paper was a form of admission to the 
Matchborough hospital, not filled up ; and 
there were some figures upon it, and a 
memorandum written in Sir David's hand. 

Hope laid the paper carefully in her 
desk. Something might come of it. Mac 
had told her that the paper which he had 
wrapped round the roll of bank-notes was a* 
form of admission to the Matchborough 
hospital, and there were a few figures upon 
it, If she could find how this came into the 
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hands of the Lodge people, another link 
might be added to the chain of evidence 
which was slowly forming in her mind. 

Accordingly, the first day she could be 
spared from her duties, she asked Dr. Claf 
to drive her over to Nonthorpe, to see 
Jacob Lund and Us wife. She could do 
this without exciting any remark, for Dr. 
Clay often took her out for a drive, and 
the good people would be glad to hear of 
their invalid girl. 

At the lodge she learned that the paper 
had been left there by a man who often 
used to come into the park to take 
photographs. 

"A decent-looking man, miss," said 
Bessy Lund, after Hope had answered her 
inquiries about Tossie, " but not over- well 
to do, I should say, for all that ; and he was 
going about taking pictures with a box and 
a stand and things, as Tve seed 'em myself 
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many a time at the Matchborough fair. And 
I was a bit loth to let him in at the lodge 
gate when first he come, Sir David being 
particular about having the place close ; but 
he said he'd orders from my lady, Miss 
Lauderdale, to bring some of his pictures for 
her to see, so it wasn't for me to turn him 
back after that.^ 

"Of course not," said Hope, getting 
another gleam of light on the subject. 

" No, miss ; though it isn't the rule in a 
general way, for I remember the time 
when I've had my scoldings from both Miss 
Lauderdale and Miss Griselda for letting 
people in as brought things to sell, because 
they couldn't abear to meet folks when they 
was out for their walks, particular the 
young lady, as I've seen her myself turn 
sharp round and walk away back, when 
there's been anybody in the way for meeting 
her. I recollect once, miss, you was with 
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her yourself when she told me I wasn't to 
let nobody in, except them as wanted to see 
the family." 

" Yes, I do remember/* said Hope. 

And how far back that remembrance 
took her — to the sweet young spring days 
when she and Madolin Lauderdale used to 
walk hand in hand down the snowdrop 
paths, as they would never walk again. 
But Bessy chattered on, glad enough to get 
some one to talk to. 

" And Sir David too, poor man ! never 
liked to meet strangers when he was about 
in his own place ; and stands to reason too, 
for I'm sure now-a-days you never know 
what they're after. Not as I ever saw any- 
thing amiss with this one, though, for he 
was a civil, decent-spoken person, and set a 
deal of store by our Tossie, bless her I and 
took her pictur' over and over, and then he 
got that he would come in and sit a bit, and 
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he asked a lot of questions about Sir David^ 
and if the young lady was like to be married,, 
and was there an old Miss Griselda lived with 
them ? Which kind of puzzled me, for you 
might almost have thought he'd known the 
family before, and I'd a mind to have told 
him it was no business of his to be asking^ 
such like, only I thought I might as well 
hold my tongue." 

" Ay," said Jacob, who had allowed his 
wife to absorb the conversation up to this 
point. " I always says to her, Bessy, says I^ 
don't be over-free with your tongue. There's 
never a woman yet ever scolded herself for 
keeping still, though the other way's done a 
vast of mischief. Least said soonest mended, 
that's my set-out, and it's served me well." 

"Very likely," said Hope. "And has 
the man been agam lately ?" 

" No, miss. The time he left that bit of 
paper was the last, as I remember. He told 
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us he wasn*t going to stop in these parts any 
more ; and then he got out the paper to light 
his cigar, and threw it on the floor, and 
when he'd gone I picked it up, and seeing it 
was clean writing-paper, I tore off the burnt 
part, and popped it into the drawer, and 
thinks I, it'll come in handy to wrap up 
something for Tossie ; and it did, for I put 
the biscuits in, the very last time I sent 
em. 

" Was it long ago that he came, do you 
remember ?" 

" Well, I should say maybe a matter of 
five weeks or thereabouts. Won't that be 
about it, Jacob ?" 

'* Ay, thereabouts, as near as I can tell. 
When I come to think about it, it were the 
very day Tossie were took to the hospital. 
If you mind, Bessie, he'd been two days 
together, and the first of 'em Tossie was out 
a bit with him in the park, and it was when 
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she came back she give in, bless her ! with 
the pain in her shoulder, and we were forced 
to have the doctor, and I went that night to 
the Chase for an order for the hospital. I 
knowed I should get it, because of the Cap- 
tain being there, as I'd seen him about in 
the morning. But Miss Lauderdale was at 
home too, for she sent word out to me as I 
might have another, if Tossie had to stop in 
longer. She was always a good missis to 
our baim^ was Miss Lauderdale." 

"Ah," said Hope, "then that was not the 
time that Captain Cayley came whilst all the 
family were away." 

" I never knew that he did come, miss, 
when they was all away ; but I know Miss 
Lauderdale was at the Chase then, because 
of the message. And you'd been there 
yourself, too, miss, because my missis seed 
you with the Captain in the morning." 

" I remember," said Hope, remembering 
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also meeting the stranger, and Miss Lauder- 
dale's start. " And the man was here that 
day, and the next day; and it was the 
next day he left the bit of paper at your 
house/' 

"Yes, miss, that was it, and told us he was 
going away out of these parts, and we've 
never heard no more tell of him ; and maybe 
a good thing too, for I never liked Tossie 
being took up with him ; you see, miss, she's 
that sort of girl that she likes somebody to 
keep company with, and don't seem content 
without a follower ; but I've told her many 
a time it won't come to no good. She's over- 
young yet. She'd best do like her mother 
afore her, and get into a good place and be 
laying up a bit for furniture and that ; and 
then when anybody hands up, she can please 
herself." 

That was enough for the present. Hope 
chatted on a little longer, and then took her 
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leave of Jacob and his wife, carrying away 
with her a fresh supply of biscuits for poor 
Tossie. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SHE had now something a little more de- 
finite to lay hold upon,- something 
which corresponded strangely enough with 
the theory she had been forming in her own 
mind. She was quite sure now that the 
stranger they had met in the park had some 
connection with Madolin Lauderdale. Mac 
had identified him as the photographer on 
the Brighton beach. And the Regisons, 
who had also seen him in the park, were 
quite sure that he was Gustave Nilken of 
Heidelberg, the returned convict Jetsam, of 
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whom she had heard them speak during 
then* first visit to the Chase. 

As she was coming down the village to 
join Dr. Clay at his house, and be driven 
back to the hospital, she met Mrs. Bennet, 
the Chase housekeeper, looking quite the 
lady in her handsome new mourning. 
Everybody said how liberally the Chase 
secants had been put into black upon poor 
old Sir David's death. 

Mrs. Bennet stopped. 

" You'll excuse me. Miss Meredith, but I 
thought I should like to know how Tossie ia 
getting on* She-s^ having a long spell of it, 
but Miss Lauderdale says her place is ready 
whenever she can come back to it." 

" I am afraid Miss Lauderdale will have 
to wait, then. It will be months before she 
is Bkke to do even the lightest work. Dr. 
Glay says she must rest until quite the end 
of the year." 

l2 
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" Dear me, miss, you don't say it ! And 
to think that it's all her own fault, as one 
may say, for going about wjien she knew 
she ought to have laid up with her shoulder. 
But I know what it was, Miss Meredith. It 
was that man she got acquainted with when 
she was having her holiday whilst the family 
was at Brighton. Catton told me a deal^ 
You see Tossie's one of that sort that's al- 
ways after somebody, and if she had a bit 
of liberty given her, she was sure to pick up 
with a follower ; as I used to say to her 
mother over and over again, she ought to 
keep the girl in stricter ; but what's the use 
of talking?" 

" I have heard about the man," said Hope; 
" Tossie told me herself, and her father and 
mother have been speaking to me just now. 
If he was not a suitable companion, though, 
there is no danger for her now. Jacob 
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says he left the place a month or five weeks 
ago. 

" Yes, ma'am. I think it was Miss Lau- 
derdale gave him leave to come in first, 
with his pictures, and I mentioned to her 
that I thought Tossie made herself over-free 
with him, and she said there should be an 
end to that ; and she fired up a little, for you 
know Miss Lauderdale never allows any- 
thing of that sort amongst the maids here, 
and very proper too, for one never knows 
where it may end. And after that she went 
two separate times to speak to him, as I'm 
quite certain about it, for I saw her go my- 
self." 

"Was that just before he went away?" 
said Hope. 

" Yes, miss. I met her in the park one 
morning quite early, a great deal before her 
usual time for walking ; for you know, since 
her illness she's never been an early riser, 
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and I fancied something had worreted her, 
for she wasn't at all herself; and a bit after 
I turned, and she was talking, to the man, 
jsmd very earnestly, too, and then she turned 
a little away from him, and then bad: again, 
'quite dose up to him ; and I fancjr she gai^e 
Jbim something, and he went away, and 
«ince then he's never been seen about the 
place. I always said Miss Lauderdale was 
a good mistress, and never let anything go 
on amongst the maids that wasn't right, if 
she could stop it. However, she needn't 
have been afraid about Tossie then, for it 
was the very night before that her father 
had been for the hospital order. The poor 
girl had been forced to give in, after all, 
about her shoulder. Good morning, miss, 
and maybe you'll tell her we shall all be 
very glad to see her back when the time 
comes." 

Hope walked on ; thinking, thinking. 
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Here was another link in the chain of 
evidence. Not for Tossie's safety, surely, 
but her own, had Madolin Lauderdale 
talked so earnestly with the man that 
morning; and early too, "long before her 
usual time for being about." Talked with 
the man, given him something ; and a little 
while afterwards he had gone into the lodge, 
lighted his pipe with the very piece of paper 
which Mac had wrapped round that roll of 
bank-notes, and told Jacob that he was 
going away out of these parts. 

The more Hope thought, the more clearly 
-everything seemed to arrange itself; bat 
wisely she kept the matter in her own heart. 
The truth which was unfolding before her 
was so unutterably terrible and sad that it 
could be acknowledged as yet only to her- 
self. It would have thrilled her with the 
deepest pity had it not revealed such heart- 
less cruelty. 
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She determined to be bold and brave, and 
go direct to Miss Lauderdale about it ; not, 
however, takmg the sUp of paper, for that 
she meant to keep in Mr own possession. 
If Madolm refused to admit anything, then 
she would take counsel of Mr. Scoles. 
There seemed evidence enough, at any rate, 
to clear Mac from his supposed share in the 
guilt. It was certain now that that short 
visit of his to the Chase, upon which so 
much suspidon had been built, had no con- 
nection with the loss of the money, since 
some days before, this man Jetsam had had 
in his possession the paper which was 
wrapped round the roll of bank-notes, and 
had produced it, too, just after his last meet- 
ing with Miss Lauderdale. 

Once more Hope asked Dr. Clay to drive 
her over to Nunthorpe. The good man 
must have thought the air of that part of 
the country specially refreshing to her, since 
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she so frequently sought it. She made no 
appointment with Miss Lauderdale, for she 
knew that, rather than have an interview on 
this subject, Madolin would go away, plead 
illness, engagements, anything ; and so she 
went without notice or warning. 

It was a bright, beautiful September day. 
The moor was just one purple glory of 
heather ; the air was sweet with blossoming 
gorse, which had burst out like a blaze of 
sunshine here and there amongst patches of 
blue gentian. It was a day for joy and 
gladness and thanksgiving; not a day to 
touch upon so dark a secret as that which 
Hope came to unfold. But she had her 
work to do, and she must do it. 

She did not need to go to the house at 
all. As she was coming up the avenue, 
having called in at the lodge to give Jacob 
and his wife news of their daughter, she 
:caught sight of Madolin in one of the little 
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side-paths, and hurried on to overtake 
her. 

Hearing footsteps, Miss Lauderdale turn- 
ed. The listless indifference of her bearing 
changed to dignified questioning as Hope 
came up, apparently bent on speaking to 
her. She would have bowed and passed 
on, , but Hope stopped. 

"I came to see you, Mies Lauderdale. 
Can I have a little conversation with you 
now?" 

"Oh, certainly, if you wish it. Miss 
Archer appears to give you a great many 
holidays. I heard of your being at the 
lodge only a few days ago." 

" Yes, I met Mrs. Bennet as I was coming 
out. I had not much time to speak to her, 
for I was full of thought about something I 
had found out, and that is what I have 
come to speak to you about to-day." 

"Found out." Two unpleasant words 
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for Miss Lauderdale, of Nunthorpe Chase,, 
and never more so than when spoken by 
honest, straightforward little Hope Mere- 
dith. Hope, with the clear brsdn and puro 
heart that had God's vision, the vision of 
light and right and justice given to it. Hope 
so wise to know the truth, so brave to speak 
it. And yet how could even Hope know 
anything? 

" If I can be of service to you, pray tell 
me* I am quite ready to help you. Shall 
you go to the house, or shall we stay here ? 
My aunt is in town for the day." 

"We will stay here," said Hope. "I do 
not want to go into your house any more, 
and it is for yourself alone to hear what I 
have to say. I was thinking, first of all,, 
that I would go to Mr. Scoles, but then it 
86emed better that I should tell it only to 
you first." 

Mr. Scoles ; and Madolin's brows tightened* 
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Then it was something about that affair of the 
money. But she only said, very haughtily, 

" As you mention Mr. Scoles, I presume 
you have heard something in connection 
with Sir David's late loss. However, there 
is no need to go any further into that. I 
have told my solicitor that I wish it to be 
dropped entirely. It is not my intention to 
take any more advice in the matter." 

" No, but it is mine, for Mac's sake." 

For Mac's sake! and Madolin looked 
down into the young, earnest face beside 
her. Had it come to this, then, that they 
should speak of each other so ? 

" You seem to have become very familiar 
with Captain Cayley, Miss Meredith, that 
you use his name in this way." 

" Yes, I have," said Hope, fearlessly. " I 
loved Mac a long time ago, and he lov6d 
me, and he asked me to be his wife ; but I 
<;ould not say yes then, for I was only a 
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poor little girl, and he was rich and hon- 
ourable, and Miss Griselda had been sajdng 
cruel things to me about him, and you were 
not kind to me yourself, and tried to make 
me think that he did not care for me. But 
now that you have put a great stain upon 
his name, and people think evil things of* 
him, and he has been obliged to give up 
his appointment, I am not afraid any more. 
And I told him that I believed in him, and 
loved him." 

*^ You told him so I What a most maidenlv 
thing I" 

" Yes, most maidenly that I should not 
let him go away, thinking that the only girl 
he loved mistrusted him too, and called 
him thief. You had taken away my happi- 
ness, and you had tried to take away his 
character ; but it ended differently, for I am 
very happy now, and Mac knows I trust 
him against all the world." 
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Little Hope was beginning to blaze up 
now. Madolin had bett^ have a care. There 
might be passion of the lightest^ noblest 
kind in the heart of this ordmarj girl^ too. 
Blood of English nobles and Spanish: gran- 
dees might not course more hotly when in- 
justice stirred it than did that of a hospital 
nurse, flouted with her *' unmaidenliness." 

^^ Ah, well, Hope," and Miss Lauderdale 
changed her tone, " I beg your pardon. I 
was not aware you were so easily offended. 
Captain Cayley is a very good sort of man, 
and I have no doubt you will be very happy, 
and I shall be very glad to speak to Sir 
Leicester next time he comes down to the 
Chase, and ask him if another appointment 
cannot be found. I believe he has good 
interest with government." 

" Captain Cayley doesn't want any interest 
with government," said Hope, impetuously. 
" He would not take an appointment if Sir 
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Leicester would give it to him a thousand 
times over. It is justice now, not patron- 
age^ that he want% and I have come to see 
if I can get it for him." 

" Then I think you had better go to Mr. 
Scoles^ if it is a matter of justice. I do not 
happen to have studied law." 

'^Misa Lauderdale, shall I go to Mr. 
Scoles and tell him all that I know ?" 

" Do, if you wish it" 

Madolin's tone was lofty,, but inwardly 
she trembled. The game upon which she 
• had entered was becoming too difficult for 
her management. She must not make an 
enemy of Hope,, if she could avoid it ; still 
less must she seem to fear her. So she 
added, with a sort of kindly indifference — 

" But perhaps it would be better for you 
to tell me^ first.. I should be interested in 
knowing any particulars, and I may be able 
to help you." 
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"You can help me, Miss Lauderdale, if 
you will ; if not, I can help myself. A 
week or two ago, Tossie's father came to 
see her, and gave me some biscuits for her. 
They were wrapped in a half-sheet of paper, 
which was a form of admission to the Match- 
borough hospital, and in one corner were 
a few figures, and a memorandum in Sir 
David's writing." 

Madolin struck her foot up against a 
mossy stump, and nearly fell ; a flood of 
colour rushed over her face, then died out 
into pallor. 

" I have startled myself Go on, please." 

" I took care of it, because Captain Cay- 
ley had told me that the missing roll of 
notes was wrapped in a half-sheet of paper 
like this." 

" Quite possible ; and this might be a 
trick to avert suspicion from himself." 

" Wait. You know that is not true. As 
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soon as I could, I went to the lodge, to 
know how this piece of paper had come 
into Jacob's possession. He told me that a 
man who had come to the park to take pic- 
tures dropped it in their house. Captain 
Cayley and I met that man in the park 
once, just before we came upon you, and 
you turned back to speak to him. Captain 
Cayley recognised him as a photographer 
whom you had seen on the beach at 
Brighton, the night before you came home 
so suddenly. Mrs. Regison knew him again 
as Gustave Nilken, of Heidelberg, the con- 
vict Jetsam. Mrs. Bennet had seen you 
with him — had seen you put something into 
his hand, just a few minutes before he went 
to the lodge, and left that piece of paper." 

Madolin walked steadily on, looking 
straight before her, speaking no word. 

" I thought it all over within myself," 
continued Hope. "I remembered what 
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you had said, and what no one but myself 
had heard, when you were ill, and it seems 
to me there is but one way. I have never 
told anyone what you said then--rl never 
will — but you must tell me the truth now, 
for you know. I believe that money was 
given to Jetsam to bribe him to hold his 
peace ; and you have allowed the suspicion 
of stealing it to fall upon Captain Cayley. 
You can tell me, if you like, and I will be 
as true to you as I have ever been ; but if 
you will not tell me, I will show the paper 
to Mr. Scoles. Mac shall not carry the 
name of thief whilst I can help it away from 
him." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

fTlHERE was a long, dead silence in the 
-*- September woods. It seemed as if 
the birds had ceased their singing and the 
leaves their murmur, to hear what Madolin 
Lauderdale would say in this, the supreme 
moment of her life. 

She had paused, a little apart from Hope, 
under one of the great elm-trees. The sun- 
light poured through it in golden rain upon 
her .uplifted head and proud, stern face. 
Never yet, for evil deed of theirs, had face 
of Lauderdale been down-dropped. Nor 
was there any red flush of shame upon her 
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cheek. Sharply, coldly she spoke, every 
word like the keen flash of a sword-stroke ; 
only it was upon her own heart they smote 
with such bitter wounding. 

" You have been very clever — ^you have 
found it out — I took the money to give to 
Jetsam." 

"Then what shall I do?" 

" Do what you will," said Madolin ; and 
if Hope's eyes had not been towards the 
ground, they would have seen Miss Lauder- 
dale's fixed where, scarce a hundred yards 
away, a little pond glimmered in the sun- 
shine. Rest there, at least, from shame, if 
shame must surely come. " Do what you 
will." 

" I do not know what my will is." 

"I do, then. Tell the world that I, 
Madolin Lauderdale, am a thief; that ten 
years ago I married a man who was a 
forger ; that on the morning of our marriage 
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he went away, and was soon after convicted 
and transported; and now he has come 
back, and I took the money to bribe him 
away, and I made my father believe that 
Captain Cayley had taken it. Tell the 
world this, and then go back to your hos- 
pital, and nurse your sick women, and make 
them say how kind and good you are ; and 
then go and marry your lover, whom you 
have saved — no convict or forger, but a 
brave, honest man, and be as happy as you 
may. 

Hope looked up now. She saw an ashy 
face and dark eyes shining in their passion- 
less agony, and she heard the quick breath 
coming and going through lips that were 
drawn back from the clenched teeth ; and 
pity strove with justice, and there was a 
great tumult in her heart. Could Mac's 
honour only be secured at such a fearful 
price? 
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" Miss Lauderdale," she said, and laid her 
hands on Madolin's. They^ were cold as 
clay. 

Madolin took hers away. 

" Please do not touch my hands. I do 
not love you." 

"I know you do not. I have known 
that a long time. But if you hate me, I 
need not do you wrong ; and it would be 
wrong, even for Mac's sake, to break my 
word to you. I will never tell what I know 
of your life. But if I show Mr. Scoles the 
paper. Jetsam will be traced, and then all 
must be known." 

" Let all be known, then. What diflfer- 
ence can it make ?" 

And again that quick glance towards the 
little pond. 

"No, all shall not be known. I only 
want you to do this — to write to Mr. Scoles, 
and Dr. Clay, and Mrs. Regison, who know 
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of this loss, and tell them that you have 
found Captain Cayley to be perfectly inno- 
cent, and that you know now who has taken 
the money. And write to Captain Cayley, 
too. This is all I want you to do, but I 
will not be content without it. And when 
this is done, no one shall ever know what 
I have known." 

" I will do as you like," said Miss Lauder- 
dale, mechanically. "Shall we go to the 
house at once ? And then you can see me 
write the notes." 

" Yes.'' 

And they went, speaking never a word, 
over the sunshiny green turf, across the ter- 
race, gay with summer flowers, sweet with 
scent of mignonette and heliotrope, and 
the spaniels came fawning upon them for 
caresses, and the peacocks trailed their gor- 
geous plumage past. But still with never a 
word they went on, and away to the oak 
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dining-room, that grand old room where the 
portraits of the Lauderdale people looked 
down so graciously from their gilded frames. 
And there Madolin bade her guest be seated, 
and she took out her crested paper and 
wrote ; then handed the notes, one by one, 
before she closed them, to Hope. 

" That is done," she said at last, with a 
deep breath. " You will like to post them 
yourself. Miss Meredith, and then you will 
know that they are safe." 

"No, I shall not. They must go with 
your other letters. You must not think 
that I cannot trust you. And now I suppose 
I may go." 

*' Yes. You have done your work. 
There is no further need for you to stay. 
I hope you are perfectly satisfied." 

Madolin rose and drew herself up to 
her full height. One might have thought 
that she, and not quiet little Hope Mere- 
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dith, had done the noble deed that day. 

" Then I wish you good morning, Miss 
Meredith." 

And she bowed with most stately grace. 
But Hope could not leave her so. She 
would not take the cold hands again which 
had once been drawn from her proffered 
caress, but she looked into the colder face, 
and said with pleading tears in her voice, 

*' Miss Lauderdale, we once loved each 
other very much." 

No softening of the rigid lines of lip and 
brow, no kindling of light in the fixed, 
staring eyes. 

"Yes, I suppose we did. We know 
better now. I do not wish to be loved 
again." 

"May I know that you will remember me 
sometimes kindly ?" 

*M shall remember no one. I only wish 
to forget. Have you anything more to ask 
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of me? If not, I again wish you good 
morning." 

"Have you no message for anyone? It 
is the last time." 

"Tell Tossie we do not forget her. Cat- 
ton will be glad to have her back when 
she can come." 

And Madolin walked slowly away to the 
farther end of the room. 

Hope came out. It was over now. All 
had been done that could be done. They 
must part so. Yet it was very strange to 
her. She thought Madolin would have 
been broken down with shame and grati- 
tude, and there was no sign of either. She 
had never yet met, she could not under- 
stand, a nature so proud in its very hope- 
lessness of misery. 

But neither could she understand the 
self-righteous exaltation which some women, 
having done what she had done, would 
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have felt. Almost she forgot the kindness 
of her deed in the terrible pain which it 
had wrought for another, and that other 
the friend whose love, though only a 
memory, was an undying memory still. 
Again and again that pale face, with its look 
of speechless woe, came back upon her- 
She could not bear it — she must make one 
last despairing effort before the final sepa- 
ration. She felt that after this fateful 
interview they could never meet again. 
Madolin would not, if she could help it, 
stand face to face any more with one who- 
had forced her to the unutterable humilia- 
tion of confession. But still one word, one 
look, one touch, to say that their friendship 
had closed more in sorrow than in anger ; 
and then Hope could be content. 

She turned back. Madolin was standing 
in the little curtained recess at the end of 
the room, her hands tightly clasped behind 
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lier head, her face pressed against the case- 
ment, her whole frame shaking with sup- 
pressed excitement. Hope came nearly up 
to her without being observed. 

" Miss Lauderdale, I could not go away." 

Madolin turned, stiffened at once into cold 
self-possession. 

"I fancied I was alone," she said, with 
great haughtiness—" I am not accustomed 
to be intruded upon. I think I said good 
morning to you some minutes ago." 

" Yes, you did ; but after to-day I shall 
never see you again, and I wanted our last 
words to be kind words." 

" I understand. You have laid me under 
great obligations — you wish me to express 
my sense of them a little more clearly. 
Miss Meredith, I thank you, then. You 
have been exceedingly considerate and lady- 
like. Are you satisfied now? It was 
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never the way of the Lauderdale people to 
show much gratitude." 

" Nor was it ever their way, I think, to 
look coldly upon those who looked kindly 
upon them. Miss Lauderdale, I do not 
belong to your set. Miss Griselda has told 
me that often enough ; but always I have 
been true to you, and always I have been 
your friend ; and now it is all over, and I 
want you to shake hands with me before I 
go away." 

Shake hands with this girl whom she 
hated, and who might as justly have hated 
her, but who, instead of hating her, stood 
firm, rock-like, steady between her and 
inconceivable disgrace — her only shelter 
from it ! 

Madolin's lips quivered. The blue veins 
swelled upon her temples, there was a 
mingled light of pride and relenting in her 
eyes. One moment more and she would 
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have flung herself upon Hope's breast, and 
in soft, warm tears the bitter past would 
have been washed away. But her mother's 
sphit within her pressed back that little 
touch of tenderness. Weep before the 
woman who had power over her ? Weep 
over her chains, her misery, her defeat? 
Ask pardon like a child for the lie which ten 
years of horrible suspense had forced her 
to act ? Nay, it were better to die and end 
it so. 

She put out her hand. 

*^I suppose I forgot it before. Good- 
bye, and thank you very much. Perhaps 
Tossie would like these flowers— will you 
take them for her ?" 

And she took a cluster of geraniums from 
a little silver stand. 

"The girl was always fond of anything 
pretty. And say we do not forget her. 
Oood-bye again." 
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The words were good, but they came like 
snow-flakes from a sky which no sunshine 
ever warms. Hope came away again. 

Madolin watched her across the terrace, 
down the mossy old steps, past the fountain, 
and until she was out of sight amongst the 
elm trees. Then she flung up her arms and 
cried passionately, 

" Hope ! Hope ! come back ! Oh 1 come 
back, my only friend who ever loved me !" 

But Hope was far away. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SHE returned to the hospital rather sad, 
but still with a great weight lifted from 
her mind. Mac was a noble man and an 
honourable once more, before all the world. 
That he had lost his appointment ; that he 
was faring forth to battle single-handed with 
the world — nohelp therein but his own strong 
hand and heart — this was so little; nay, 
indeed, did it not seem the best of all, be- 
cause it did but give them the more entirely 
to each other ? He would not stoop so very 
low now to take her from that daily work 
of hers and set her by his side. Sweeter 
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far to toil with him, and rest, when toil was 
ended, in what they had both striven to win, 
than sit, a white-handed lady^ in ease and 
luxury which were none of her own earn- 
ing. Hope was quite content. 

Next day Mr. Scoles came to the hos- 
pital, requesting 'to see Miss Meredith on 
special business. He was exceedingly happy 
to tell her that he had received a note from 
Miss Lauderdale of Nunthorpe Chase, in 
which she communicated to him the gratify- 
ing intelligence that the missing notes had 
been traced, and that Captain Cayley was 
now fully exonerated from any share in the 
transaction. She also wished that any in- 
jurious reports respecting him, which might 
have been circulated, should at once be 
corrected — so far as Mr. Scoles had the 
power of correcting them. 

" So very gratifying, Miss Meredith,*' said 
the lawyer, "though I do not know that I 
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Bhould have intruded upon you with the 
information, not being aware that you 
possessed any special interest in the facts of 
the case; but this morning I received a second 
note from Miss Lauderdale, expressing a 
wish that I should call upon you and ac- 
quaint you with the contents of her previous 
communication. A most satisfactory ending 
to a very painful business, and I only wish 
poor Sir David had lived to see matters 
cleared up. His last days must have been 
much embittered by such a suspicion resting 
on a friend of the family. And now I sup- 
pose it will be my pleasant duty to inform 
the officials, to whom Captain Oayley sent 
in his resignation, that that resignation is 
withdrawn." 

Hope thought Mr. Scoles need not trouble 
himself to that extent; but she held her peace. 
She was not supposed to be specially inter- 
ested in- Captain Cayley's affairs; So the 
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lawyer departed, very glad, to do him 
justice, that the affair had ended so. For 
though the prosecution of the trial would 
have put an odd hundred or two into his 
pocket, yet he loved an honest man's good 
name better than his own gain. 

That second little note moved Hope 
much. It was one of those occasional rays 
of light from Madolin's shut-up nature which 
had such a strange fascination for those who 
felt them. It revealed even a faint touch of 
humility, a sort of acknowledgment that she 
did not deserve Hope's confidence, so readily 
given ; and Mr. Scoles had been commission- 
ed to bring the note as a tacit assurance that 
she had been true to her trust. Hope, inno- 
cent, crystal-hearted Hope, could have gone 
and fallen at the feet of this miserable woman, 
and loved her still, and yearned to be taken 
back to her friendship. There was loveli- 
ness even in the ruins of a character which 
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had once possessed such elements of noble- 
ness. Sweet thoughts, tender thoughts, 
thoughts of infinite pity and longing stirred 
Hope almost to tears, as she remembered the 
blackness of darkness out of which Madolin 
Lauderdale must have roused herself to 
send that little note, to show that even yet 
she was not quite unworthy of trust. 

" And tell Tossie we do not forget her." 
And the little gift of flowers. How like 
tender blossoms on the lava of a volcano 
did they seem, now that Hope knew all; 
more beautiful for the very despair of the 
poor heart which had offered them. 

" She was always very good to me, miss, 
was my lady," said Tossie, when Hope 
brought the flowers to her bedside. " For 
as proud as she is, and father and mother 
says there isn't a prouder anywhere. But 
she never showed it to me, and it was all 
along of you, Miss Meredith, that I was 
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taken in there, and the making of me, 
as mother says it will be. Only I hope 
Miss Lauderdale will have me back again, 
now that poor Sir David's gone, and her 
obliged to leave the place/' 

" I don't know, Tossie ; we must wait." 
"Yes, miss, but I was thinking perhaps 
you wouldn't mind speaking a word for me. 
She always thought such a deal of what you 
said, did Miss Lauderdale, and Tm sure I 
would go for a very little wage, to keep 
in the family". 

" All right, Tossie. If I can do anything 
for you, I will ; but you must not trouble 
your little head with any thoughts of that 
sort now. What you have to do is to 
get well as fast as ever you can, and then 
go home for a while, and take care of your- 
self, and sit out in the garden until you are 
strong again. After that, it will be time 
enough to think of your work." 
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"Yes, miss," said Tossie very meekly, and 
nestled her pretty face, pretty even in its 
paleness and sujffering, more closely into 
her coarse pillow. 

" And I mean to be different when I get 
home, in a good many ways. Mother shan't 
have to scold me so much. I seem to be 
ever so much older now, and I shan't care 
a bit to be out o' nights, and all that sort. 
When I've seen you going about, miss, 
among the people here, I've thought some- 
times, if Miss Lauderdale can't have me 
back I should like to be under you, among 
the nurses. I shouldn't mind the cap, miss, 
now, a bit, for all it looked so queer like at 
first, and I'm sure I'd do my best that ever 
I could." 

" I believe you would,*' said Hope kindly, 
** and I think you would make a neat, quick 
little nurse. We will think about it. Perhaps 
that will be the best thing for you to do." 
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And Hope laid her hand caressingly on 
the girl's forehead. Ah ! how much of pain 
and loss had that illness spared to little 
Tossie ! Better far to lie moaning there for 
a while than moan through life in that other 
anguish for which no healing could ever 
come. Better to lose the freshness and 
fairness she was once so proud of, and keep 
her heart untouched by the spoiler's hand, 
than wake up, too late, to find that life must 
be travelled henceforth ^vith a cloud upon 
it which no tears could wash away. 

"A mad world, my masters," was all 
Hope could say to herself, as, when her day's 
work was done, she went out in the quiet 
after-light, and paced up and down the 
hospital garden, thinking of poor Madolin 
in her misery, and little Tossie with her 
wounded heart scarce feeling back to rest 
again ; and Mac starting life afresh, with the 
shadow and stain of guilt upon him ; and 
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Jetsam, who had done all the wrong, hug- 
ging his bribe in safety, no scourge yet for 
him, and no anguish of humiliation and 
despair. 

A mad world indeed. Into what deeps 
of wrong she had gazed, concealed under 
lives that might have been so fruitful of 
good ! And side by side with her prayer 
for Mac, as he toiled at his clearing in the 
far West, she said one for Madolin Lauder- 
dale, upon whose darkness now no day 
would ever dawn. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" T T is over now," Madolin whispered, 

-*- when her passion had spent itself. 
" Hope has gone." 

After a while she rang the bell. 

" Let those letters be taken to the post at 
once," she said, " and the note for Dr. Clay- 
delivered by hand. Go with them now." 

She paced up and down the room, wrote 
a second note, ordered that to be posted 
too, then stretched herself at full length 
upon the couch, and lay quite still — still as 
any shrouded corpse, but for the breath 
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whicli came and went so quickly through 
her tightened white lips. 

Indeed it was over, and Hope had quite 
gone. But there must be no sign of suffer- 
ing or despair. Things must go on just as 
usual. She must rouse herself when the 
sound of carriage wheels was heard upon 
the terrace, and snatch up a bit of delicate 
fancy work, and be ready to receive those 
delightful Regisons, with no other cloud 
upon her face than sorrow for the very 
recent death of a kind old father might be 
supposed to have brought there. 

" We knew you were at home alone, dear 
Miss Lauderdale. We were at the station, 
seeing some friends away, and met Miss 
Griselda going up to town for the day ; so I 
said to Gertrude we would drive over at 
once, and sit an hour with you, because I am 
sure you must be so dreadfully lonely. You 
know I cannot endure being left by myself. 
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If Gertrude goes out, even for an evening, I 
always get a friend to come in and sit with 
me. I cannot imagine, dear Miss Lauder- 
dale, how you exist through days and days 
of it/' 

" Oh ! it is very little trouble to me,*' said 
Madolin, with a careless smile. "I have 
always enough to do. I have been writ- 
ing to you this morning, to tell you that 
we have traced those notes Aunt Griselda 
told you about. Captain Cayley has had 
nothing whatever to do with it." 

" Dear, dear I You don't say so ! How 
very curious ! What a fortunate thing you 
did not go on with the trial I — though I am 
sure at the time it seemed very generous of 
you, so much more than might have been 
expected under the circumstances ; for you 
know there did not seem the least doubt 
about it. So the real culprit has been 
discovered ?" 
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" The real culprit has been discovered," 
said Madolin, giving each word out slowly 
and distiQCtly ; ^^ but I shall let the matter 
drop. It is right, however, that Captain 
Cayley should be completely exonerated." 

" Of course, my dear Miss Lauderdale ; 
and it was very kind of you to have written 
to me at once. Because, as Miss Griselda 
did not mention the circumstances to me 
with any injunction of secresy, I have re- 
peated them to several of my friends. I 
believe nearly everyone in Matchborough 
knows about it now, and I never hear it 
spoken of without praise for your gene- 
rosity. I am sure no one else would have 
been so considerate. But, do you know, a 
curious thought flashed into my mind about 
it the other day ?" 

*' Indeed !" and Madolin picked up a few 
rosy leaves which had fallen when she gave 
those geraniums to Hope Meredith. 
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"Yes. I wondered whether that maa 
whom we met in the park had anything to 
do with it. You know I have told you be- 
fore that I am quite sure we recognised him 
as Gustave Nilken of Heidelberg, and we 
knew he had come back to England, and 
had been seen on the beach at Brighton, 
and Captain Cayley had recognised him here 
as the same man you had seen at Brighton^ 
so that there could be no doubt about 
it. And it certainly seemed very strange 
that just at the time he was seen prowling 
about here, the money should have disap- 
peared. Only, you see, one never thinks of 
things at the right time." 

"No. And everything seemed to point 
in another direction." 

"Exactly. In quite another direction* 
Poor Miss Griselda ! She will be so glad. 
She made a dreadful trouble about it at the 
time. It reminded her so of that affair at 
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Heidelberg. And so everything is cleared 
up now ?" 

"Everything. And I intend to let the 
matter drop.'* 

Mrs. Regison would have liked to know 
a little more, but Miss Lauderdale's manner 
left no room for inquiry. When she let 
things drop so decisively, they must be left 
there. She was convinced that that man in 
the park had had something to do with it. 
However, if she could not talk about him in 
connection with the money, she might in 
connection with other things. 

"We have just been in to see Mrs. Clay," 
she began again, " and she was talking about 
that poor little maid of yours, Tossie. I 
suppose she will not be out of the hospital 
for some weeks to come ? Very sad, is it 
not? And to think that she might have 
avoided it all by a little timely care." 

Madolin brightened a little. Of course 
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it was very sad that Tossie should have to 
stay in the hospital so long, but it was a 
great relief that anything should arise to 
turn Mrs. Regison's thoughts from Heidel- 
berg, and Jetsam, and Captain- Cayley. 

" Yes, poor child 1 I cannot think what 
made her strive to keep up in that way. 
She is not one who hides her feelings gene- 
rally. She is very impatient of pain or in- 
convenience." 

" Ah ! but there was a reason for it this 
time. Mrs. Clay told me all about it. Do 
you know she liad quite got up a flirtation 
with that man who used to come so much 
into the park with his photographic things, 
and was with him constantly, and he used 
to flatter her about her prettiness, and offer 
to take her portrait. Indeed, I believe 
he did take it two or three times ; and I 
daresay the poor child thought he meant 
something serious by it all. And then — 
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which makes me more and more certain he 
was Jetsam — Bessie Lund told Mrs. Clay 
that he used to talk to her about Sir David, 
and Miss Griselda, and yourself, and ask if 
you were married. Such horrible imperti- 
nence! The man ought to have been 
ashamed of himself. But of course that 
only made him seem grander to poor Tossie. 
I daresay she thought he was a hero in dis- 
guise, whilst all the time he was only amus- 
ing himself with her. Do you think Miss 
Meredith knows anything about it? You 
know she will come under Miss Meredith's 
care at the hospital." 

"I really cannot say," replied Madolin, 
coldly as ever. " Miss Meredith was here 
this morning, and I sent Tossie a few flowers, 
but I never enter into confidential matters 
with her." 

" Of course not. If you will pardon the 
remark. Miss Lauderdale, I always did 
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think you were a little deceived in that 
girl's character." 

^* Yes," put in Gertrude. " If you could 
have seen the way she flirted with poor 
Captain Cayley at that party at the Milbanks*. 
But in your presence I have no doubt she 
was a different person altogether. Excuse 
me, mamma, pray go on." 

And Miss Regison resumed her teasing of 
the pet spaniel, who was delighted at having 
so much attention paid to him. 

" I only mentioned her name," continued 
Mrs. Kegison, "because I thought if you 
gave her a hint about it she might speak to 
the lady superintendent^ and Tossie could 
be kept in the hospital a little longer, until 
this man has lost sight of her. You know 
it would be a thousand pities if she got en- 
tangled in that sort of way, and I daresay 
the man has not told her anything about 
himself. He is not bad-looking, and speaks 
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like a tolerably educated person, and Tossie 
is very likely quite proud of her conquest." 

" There is no danger," said Madolin, chok- 
ing back the passionate wrath which was 
whitening her face. If Jetsam had been 
amusing hinaself, then, with vain, pretty 
little Tossie! "The man will not come 
here again. I only allowed him to take a 
few views of the park, and I understand he 
has left this part of the country now." 

" Then that is all right. I must tell Mrs. 
Clay — ^it will be a great relief to her. She 
really seemed quite concerned about the 
girl this morning. You know, everyone 
likes Tossie, she is so simple and good- 
natured — as empty as a drum, I should say, 
but very charming, for all that. I am sure, 
to see her standing under the sycamore-tree 
by her father's door, with that coquettish 
little hat, and a bit of blue ribbon 
tucked in amongst her hair, one might 
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have thought the days of Arcadia had come 
back again." 

"Except that, in Arcadia, I believe, the 
shepherdesses did not fall in love with 
itinerant photographers,'* said Madolin, with 
a sharp laugh ; *' the arts were not sufiiciently 
advanced. The collodion process must 
have been quite in its infancy then; and 
I fancy blue ribbons, even at twopence 
halfpenny ja yard, were still reserved for the 
upper classes. But I agree with you that 
Tossie is very pretty, and very empty ; and 
she is very much safer at the hospital, with 
her broken shoulder, or whatever it is, than 
standing under a sycamore-tree, with the 
sunlight glinting down upon her, and a straw 
hat on. Miss Regison, I am sure you must 
be tired of talking to Floss. He istppreciates 
it, but he cannot make an adequate return. 
Will you not come to the window, where 
you can see the peacocks ? They only ask 
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to be looked at, not talked to; and, you 
know, that is so much less trouble." 

Miss Regison, happily blind to sarcasm, 
and delighted to be patronized by Miss Lau- 
derdale — though, of course, that beautiful 
home at the Chase would have to be given 
up now — came to the window,' and admired 
accordingly. And luncheon was brought 
in, and the Swiss garden was talked about, 
and Colin was despatched for a leaf or two 
of the new fern, and the last magazine story 
•'was talked over, and Tossie was allowed to 
lie quietly on her little bed in the Match- 
borough hospital ; and at last Mrs. Regison, 
greatly to Madolin's relief, thought it was 
time to go home. 

'* I believe, Gertrude, my dear, there is a 
storm rising, and I am so dreadfully afraid 
of thunder. I could almost fancy I saw a 
flash of lightning just now." 

Madolin, afraid that they would want to 
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stay until it was over, suggested that Bowles 
should put the horses into the close carriage, 
and drive them home. 

" Oh, no, thank you, — not for the world. 
I daresay it was only my fancy ; and I should 
like to go round by Rossbury and tell Miss 
Milbank. You know, she was so dreadfully 
concerned about poor Captain Cayley, 
though I told her there could not be the 
least doubt of his guilt. And I shall write 
out to Canada by to-night's mail, and tell 
them exactly how things are. In my last 
letter to dear Percy, I told him that Captain 
Cayley was returning under very suspicious 
circumstances.'' 

" Then, by all means, you had better re- 
move that impression. Good morning. I 
will tell Auntie Grisel how good you have 
been, in coming to see me." 

Yet, as Miss Lauderdale shook hands 
with her guests, she felt a bitter satisfaction 
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ia knowing that, after all, Mrs. Regison 
would not be able to state " exactly ^ bow 
things were. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ONCE more she was left to the undis* 
turbed luxury of her own thoughts. 
With, a great sigh of relief she lay down 
again. There was a dead stillness every- 
where now. The air was hot and sultry. 
The leaves scarcely stirred. The flowers 
seemed listening for a storm. Let it come. 
Ohl for a great tempest to sweep down 
from the black clouds ; for wind and light- 
ning and thunder to smite this dreary 
silence into motion I All without so still ! 
Only within her own heart the raging of 
passionate despair. 
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So Jetsam had, after all, been amusing 
himself with rosy-cheeked little Tossie — 
speaking soft words to her, making her be- 
lieve that she was cared for. Yes, truly it 
would have been a pity for the poor girl to 
have thrown herself away upon such a man, 
even if some one else, who might per- 
haps have looked a little higher, had not 
already done the same thing. And Madolin 
could have laughed a great, bitter, sardonic 
laugh. 

Was this his truth, and this his honour ? 
And if so, would he hold very fast by any 
promise he had given her? Small chance 
now that the money which she had obtained 
at such a terrible cost would buy his silence 
when once he needed more. She was in 
his power still. It would all have to be 
lived over again — the suspense and the 
terror and the agony and the shame. There 
was no respite. And yet 9he could not 
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defy him. She could only cringe to him 
with larger and larger bribes. And even 
that threat of punishment for his forgery 
«pon her father was useless now. She had 
no authority, she could bring no witness. 
He was safe, safe to tyrannise over her to 
the utmost of his will. 

The slow hours rolled on as Madolin lay 
there, groaning in her pain. Catton knock- 
ed. It was time for my lady to be dressed 
for dinner. So she roused herself, stepped 
proudly to her room, and the crape robes 
were taken out, and the jet ornaments, and 
the handkerchief so heavily embroidered 
with bliack, and the mourning brooch set 
round, with pearls — surely the sweetest thing 
that was ever seen, and adding, if possible, 
a whiter grace to the fair round throat upon 
which it fastened the velvet band. 

" Only when you can wear a bit of scar- 
let, ma'am, it will be such a relief to you. 
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It would do my very heart good to put just 
a bit of geranium in amongst all that crape ; 
not but what it's handsome as handsome can 
be, and beautifully made ; but you wouldn't 
look the same, ma'am, if you would have a 
flower with it, or your coral ornaments. I 
shouldn't say the coral ornaments would be 
too much, ma'am, to-day, if you would let 
me put them on. Only Miss Griselda might 
have something to say about it. Miss Grisel- 
da likes everything to its time." 

" Yes, Catton ; no omanients to-day, I 
must be very plain. I feel as if I should 
like to go into a nunnery." 

** Oh, ma'am, to hear you talk ! As if 
nunneries were made for the like of. you ! 
Now if it had been Miss Griselda, I shouldn't 
have wondered, for she's come to that time 
of life when they're very proper ; though I 
can't say but what a wedding is always more 
to my taste, and I hope she'll be very happy 
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with the Colonel Young people should have 
theu* turn first, though. Perhaps, ma'am, 
youVe heard that Tossie isn't likely to be 
out of the hospital before Christmas, I be* 
lieve she thought her turn was to come 
when she was gallivanting about so with 
that photographer, I told her mother no 
good would come of it ; but I don't hear 
that he ever comes about the place now." 

"My vinaigrette, Catton." 

"Yes, ma'am, it's the day takes effect 
upon you ; very sultry for anybody that isn't 
strong. We shall have a storm before night, 
and then you'll feel better. I've seen you 
look pale this day or two past. And a good 
thing it didn't come until the peaches were 
gathered. The housekeeper says she hasn't 
had such a preserving of them since Sir 
David came to the place, twenty years ago. 
And as for plums, ma'am, it would do you 
good to go into the kitchen garden and see 
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them hanging ; but Jakes will have to see to 
the gathering of them before night, if he 
wants a bit of bloom left upon them. And 
you really won't have the ornaments, ma'am, 
nor even a bit of geranium ? " 

**No, thank you, Catton. Nothing but 
<;rape to-night." 

' And Madolin swept downstairs again, but 
only to meet Aunt Griselda alighting from 
the carriage, a nucleus in the centre of innu- 
merable small parcels ; all of which, after 
dinner, had to be opened and examined, 
and the caps tried on, and the bows fitted, 
and the gloves stretched ; and Madolin must 
listen whilst the details of the shopping were 
gone through, and fashion dilated upon, and 
the exact length, pattern, colour, and style 
of the bride-elect's dresses minutely ex- 
plained. 

"Because, you know, my dear, at my 
time of life one has to consider richness of 
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effect in costume. With young people it is 
different. Now in that floating crape of 
yours I should be simply ridiculous ; but in 
a substantial watered silk, with abundance of 
jet ornaments——" 

" Yes, auntie, I can see it as plainly a$^ 
possible ; and the point-lace caps with the 
mauve bows, which have reminded me of 
Nemesis evef since that day at Brighton, 
when you sat in judgment on poor Uncle 
Mac. But I am sure you must be tired and 
want a sleep after your wearisome day in 
town ; so, if you will excuse me, I will go 
away down the avenue. The air in the 
house positively stifles me.'* 

Calmly enough she stepped out upon the 
terrace, and down the mossy steps to the 
green sward path under the elm-trees ; but 
when she was once out of sight of the house, 
she began to pace rapidly up and down, 
gasping in the sultry shade, her dry lips 
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apart, her bright tearless eyes staring up- 
wards to the rustling leaves. 

No help ; no hope of rest or peace as the 
long, slow years went on, but only that terri- 
ble sword hanging for ever over her, ready 
to drop. And turn where she would, there 
was only blackness and despair, blackness 
and despair. Exiled from trust, orphaned 
of affection, shut out from love, the poorest 
woman's birthright, her proud spirit crushed 
to the dust by the discovery of her sin, 
and ground more pitilessly down by the 
thought that the discoverer was the girl 
whose happiness she had sought to spoil, the 
girl whose silence stood between her and 
public disgrace. 

*' Oh, my God ! I cannot bear it !" she 
cried, flinging herself down under the tree, 
where that morning Hope and she had 
stood together. " I cannot bear it ! Let me 
die!" 
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And the good God heard her prayer. 
Whilst Aunt Griselda slept and dreamed of 

« 

happiness to come, dreamed of her point- 
lace caps, her watered silk dresses, her mar- 
ried state and importance, Madolin lay face 
upwards to the sky, and there came a great 
storm from the west First a hush as of 
panting stillness and fear ; then a low mut- 
tering of thunder from the distant moor- 
lands, and a mysterious rustling as of human 
speech amongst the elm-tree leaves; and 
then the black lips of the clouds shot out 
their lightning, and heavy rain-drops fell 
one by one upon the white cold face. 

Madolin never stirred. Let them come 
thicker and faster, and wash away her 
stain ; or let the lightnings burn it out, as, 
fiery-eyed, they played around her. And 
then the winds arose, and great thunder- 
claps smote from the hills, and the rain 
poured down upon her as she lay there. 
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white, motionless, her cold hands were clasp- 
ed upon her eyes. Sweeter far this storm and 
tumult than the quiet which mocked her so. 
And if there were angels of death abroad, 
who so sweet as they ? 

And still Aunt Griselda slept, and still 
the storm raved louder and louder, and 
little children awoke crying, and hid their 
heads, and Tossie stirred from a feverish 
dream, and flung out her hands, saying she 
had seen the white lady in the terrace walk, 
and wept so that Hope could scarcely com- 
fort her. For had not her father said that 
never came but there was worse to come ? 

And the poor little birds with fluttered 
feathers cowered under the branches, and 
cattle huddled together in their hovels, and 
the sheep fled to the hedges, and still the 
lightnings flashed hither and thither, death 
here, death there, for the living creatures 
whom they touched ; the winds might roar, 
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the thunder smite, the little brook dash 
wildly over its banks, they did their work 
quietly, with just a single look, 

Jacob and Bessie trembled in their 
cottage. Was ever such a storm known 
before ? 

'* God defend them that's abroad in it I" 
said Jacob, as a lightning flash shivered the 
bark from the sycamore-tree by the door, 
and a clap of thunder made the cottage 
shake. 

"Amen," whispered Bessie; "but it's the 
thunder frightens me. I hope Tossie'U win 
through it safe." 

"Ay. It's done with at Matchborough, 
afore this. It's going off by the westward. 
There's blue sky away over the moorland. 
Now we've nobbut to wait and see what's 
done." 

For the grey-eyed twilight had stolen 
forth, and there was a great calm ; and the 
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winds ceased, and the red lightnings stayed, 
and the^ thunder spoke its last word, and the 
rain-drops fell wearily, drop by drop, upon 
the glistening leaves, and stars came out, the 
clearer for the storm, and all was silent and 
at rest 

Even so was Madolin, who lay under the 
old elm-tree, quietly as though she slept ; 
with only a little dark stain across her lips, 
and no look of pain or fear upon her face. 
Nothing there now but the calm of death, 
which comes when pain and fear are gone. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

QjHE was found there by a gamekeeper 
^^ when the storm had passed. He went 
for Jacob Lund and they carried her home 
to the Chase, where much lamentation was 
made over her, and many tears shed, and 
many notes of condolence read by Aunt 
Griselda from friends who knew not how 
much sadder the tragedy of Madolin Lau- 
derdale's life had been than any by which 
death could end it. And when for a week 
the Chase shutters had been closed over that 
long black coflSin in the state bed-room, a 
funeral train swept through the lodge 
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gates, Jacob and his wife standing to watch 
it go past. 

" So now you know, you do/' said Bessie, 
turning back into the house, "and you'll 
never laugh at me no more, when I tell you 
there's a winding-sheet in the candle ; as if 
I didn't see it as plain as anything, only a 
week ago this very day, when she was took 
for her death." 

" I didn't laugh, Bessie, it was a sup of 
tea which went the wrong way. I'm not 
the man to set myself up against anything of 
that sort, and Tossie telling me, last time 
I went to see her, that she woke out 
of a dream while the storm was agate, and 
saw the white lady on the terrace, as clear 
as if she'd been walking on it herself." 

"She did, did she?" 

"Ay, she did, and said it to Miss Mere- 
dith as was set at the bed-head ; and Miss 
Meredith quieted her down, and sung 'em a 
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little tune to comfort 'em, for they was all 
pretty well scared with the storm ; but none 
of 'em got a sign, except our Tossie." 

"Nor wasn't like to, seeing they didn't 
belong to the place. I should like Miss 
Griselda told. I shouldn't wonder if she 
took to the girl a bit more after that ; may- 
be have her to live maid with herself, for 
I'd like her to stop in the family." 

" She don't want to stop in the family, 
then. She's got a notion of being nurse 
there, where she is, under Miss Meredith, 
and says she wouldn't wish for nothing no 
better, nor I don't think we could, neither." 

" Well, to be sure ! You see, it don't 
look like service, that's it. Maybe we might 
as well give in. She'll be well took care on, 
if Miss Meredith has the say over her. And 
the wage good, too, I should think." 

" She didn't say nothing about the wage. 
It was the white cap frightened her a bit at 
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first, for she was always so fond of doing up 
her hair ; but she said she'd brought her 
mind to it, and I didn't make any objec- 
tions." 

"More to blame you if you had, and 
such a chance as she won't likely get again, 
now that the Chase is to be left, and Mrs. 
Catton never a good friend to her at the best 
of times. It was all Miss Meredith got her 
in there from the first. Was that the new 
gentleman, Jacob, with Miss Griselda and 
the Colonel ?" 

"Yes; Sir Leicester Lauderdale. And 
they say he'll do things with a flourish. 
Going to be married, too, so we shall have 
a bride to welcome afore long." 

" That's right, I'd always rather have to 
do with a wedding than a funeral. I thought 
we might have had a bit of something by- 
and-by, when Miss Griselda and the Colonel 
got wed; but I lay that won't be at the 
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Chase now. And small enough, too, where- 
ever it is ; and I don't know but what it's as 
well away. I shouldn't have liked that old 
lady cutting her bride's cake, and the young 
miss dancing in her stocking feet at the 
wedding. I hope she's better off now ; but 
bless us, who knows ?" 

" That's not me nor you," said Jacob. " I 
don't think she'd much of a carrying on 
here, any way." 

** No, that hadn't she ; and for as oft as 
I've tried to measure it, I never came to no 
ending about it. If it was Sir David as 
kep' something from her, she might have 
brightened up after he was took, but it 
wasn't that, I don't believe, so maybe it's 
best. And not a mark upon her, they say, 
and just lay as if she was asleep, with her 
hands clasped that way, and as quiet as a 
child. It was a cruel thing. I never heard 
tell of a crueller. And now I lay there'll 
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be a sale, and the place fettled up, and we 
shall start afresh. I don't wish to say 
nothing against them that's gone, but I'd as 
soon things was a bit brisker, as we're to 
have a change. One might have thought 
there was a curse upon the place this ten 
year past, with never a laugh nor a smile on 
anybody's face, while Captain Cayley and 
yon Miss Meredith came — bless 'em ! — to 
bring in a bit of sunshine," 

" And that didn't last long, neither," said 
Jacob. 

*' No more it did ; but there was a screw 
loose there. I always thought that man as 
come about the park had something to do 
with it, and if I'd had my will, the police 
should have been on his track pretty quick, 
instead of everything hushed up, as poor 
Miss Lauderdale would have it. However, 
there'll be a clearing up some day. Folks 
hadn't need to talk. Can you hear the 
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music, Jacob? Have they got agate?" 

" Yes, Hold still a bit.'' 

And Jacob, taking off his cap, stood 
bareheaded in the sunshine, whilst the 
church-bells tolled out, and a peal of organ- 
music announced that the burial-service 
had begun. 

So Madolin Lauderdale was laid in her 
own place under the chancel stones, and the 
grand old name carved above her head, 
none knowing that the maiden wife of Jet- 
sam, the convict, rested there from bitter 
sorrow. And the strong soul which had 
suffered so much, and seen the light, and 
yearned so passionately for it, yet followed 
the darkness, went to its own place too. 

As soon as possible after the funeral. Miss 
Griselda went away to London, and there 
was a sale at the Chase. Shoals of people 
from Matchborough, who had seen the 
Lauderdale splendour afar off, came to look 
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at the place, and handle the china, and 
finger the dainty linen, and give themselves, 
for once in their lives, the pleasure of what 
might almost be called coming into inti- 
mate relationship with a county family, 
nothing being taken away before the sale, 
except a few pieces of furniture which the 
new Baronet had purchased. To tread on 
Lauderdale carpets, and look at themselves 
in Lauderdale mirrors, and unfold Lauder- 
dale table-cloths, and breathe the very air 
in which Lauderdale aristocracy had once 
lived and moved and had its being, was a 
privilege cheaply purchased by a seven-and- 
sixpennycatalogue. 

"I should say there was never such a 
thing heard of," remarked Mrs. Bates, a 
furniture-dealer, to Mrs. Bysom, the under- 
taker's wife. " She was found by a game- 
keeper under one of the trees in the park, 
and no mark upon her to say how she came 
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by her death. Run there for shelter when 
the storm came on, most likely; for she 
had all her beautiful crape on, and nothing 
to protect her — just as she was always 
dressed of an evening. It's a most shocking 
thing, and a warning to us aU." 

** Yes, but not so bad as if she could have 
stayed in the place," said Mrs. Bysom, who, 
notwithstanding her husband's profession, 
was of a cheerfully practical turn of mind. 
" You know, it would have been a coming 
down for her. She was always a very 
proud person, by what one heard, and she 
would have had a deal to put up with in 
going to that little house over the hill, 
which was all Sir David left her. Maybe 
she's taken away from the evil to come." 

"Well, Mrs. Bysom, perhaps you're 
right. I cannot say I ever looked at it in 
that light before. And better, too, than if it 
had happened a few months later, and put 
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the old lady's wedding further off ; for, of 
course, Sir David must be properly respect- 
ed, and one waiting will do for both." 

" Yes, only there would have been fresh 
mourning if it had happened later. A 
funeral's nothing for profit when the family's 
in black already. If aflBiictions must come, 
I say let them come at a convenient distance, 
when there wants a fresh supply, and not 
when you may say the bloom is scarcely off 
the crape. I don't suppose there would be 
as much as a pair of gloves or a yard of 
silk to buy when Miss Lauderdale was 
buried; and a bad thing for the servants 
too, for there would be nothing new given 
them." 

'* Well, you see, folks can't have a wind- 
fall but once, and they were put into beauti- 
ful mourning when the old man died. I'm 
sure, you might have taken Mrs. Bennet for 
a lady born, to have met her in Matchbo- 
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rough the first market-day after the funeral 
— the best French merino, I should say 
four and sixpence a yard wouldn't have 
bought it, and everything trimmed with 
crape, and the neatest of flowers upon her 
bonnet ; and the lady's-maid, by all accounts^ 
the same, for Miss Lauderdale liked every- 
thing done handsomely." 

" Oh ! yes, I don't go against that," said 
Mrs. Bysom ; *' only I say if things had been 
different, they might have been better off. 
The old lady was to have been married 
before Christmas; well, then, there would 
have been something new for them all, for 
a wedding's a wedding, let the bride be as 
old as she may ; and then, if this affliction 
had come a bit later, there would have been 
the mourning all over again, same as at 
first, and money into everybody's pockets. 
But we can't make things different," 

And Mrs. Bysom sighed. The sigh might 
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be for Miss Lauderdale's untimely death, 
affecting as it did the interests of the ser- 
vants and dressmakers ; or it might be for 
the sultriness of the autumn day, or it 
might be for the throngs of people coming 
to the sale, which would naturally make 
things go up in price, and she wanted that 
set of crockery out of the housekeeper's 
room. 

**I daresay it'll fetch more than it's 
worth," she said, " being a fine day and a 
deal of company here ; but I shan't go past 
what my husband told me. And he said I 
was to bid well up for a few of the kitchen 
things." 

" Did he ? Well, then, I won't go against 
you, or else I had my eye on them. You 
can always depend, you see, on things 
brought out of a house like this — they're 
not like things stuck together at a ready- 
made shop, just to last through the first 
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using. And a bit or two of old china I 
shouldn't mind. You can sell old china for 
almost any price now; and I'm a person 
that knows it when I see it. Shall we go 
and look ? It's all put together in one of 
the best lodging-rooms. And if we don't 
buy, it's no matter. We've paid our money, 
and we may as well see what there is.'* 

So the sale got over, and then hordes of 
workmen were sent down to the Chase, for, 
now that it was empty, the new Baronet 
intended to have it refitted as speedily as 
possible. People did say, if everything 
could be finished in time, he would bring 
his bride to keep Christmas there ; and if so, 
it was to be kept as never before a Christ- 
mas had been kept at Nunthorpe Chase, 
with bonfires and torchlight processions, and 
dinners and dances for the tenantry, arid 
merry-making for old and young, rich and 
poor, for many a day. 
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So that perhaps Bessie Lund might have 
her wish after all, and see things "a bit 
brisker" than in the old times when Sir 
David Lauderdale and Madolin, his only 
child, used to go so drearily to and from 
the village church, where now they both 
lay amongst the rest of their people, their 
work done, and their story, whatever it 
might be, ended. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

TJOPE MEREDITH kept her Christmas 
-*— ■- after a quieter fashion, with Dr. and 
Mrs. -Clay. And when the snug little din- 
ner was over, and the good doctor had been 
left to his afternoon nap in the easy-chair, 
another very important matter was settled 
between the two ladies, as they sat with 
their feet on the fender in the drawing- 
room. 

For Mrs. Clay said she had arranged it 
all in her own mind that, when Captain 
Cayley came over from Canada in the spring, 
Hope and he should be married at Nun- 
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thorpe church from the doctor's house. 
" No, no, my dear, don't you begm with 
anything about thanks,'' she said, as the 
tears began to brim over in Hope's eyes— 
" nothing in the world will please John and 
myself half so much. I've had it in my 
mind ever since you told me you were en- 
gaged. You know he was just a little bit 
crestfallen when I broke it to him that 
evening after you had been here and given 
me leave, because he had always said you 
were so completely given up to your work, 
had your whole heart in it, and all that 
sort of thing ; as if a woman ever could have 
her whole heart in anything but loving and 
being loved. But men don't know. How 
should they? I let them talk because 
it pleases them to think they under- 
stand about everything, but I know as well 
as can be it won't turn out anything of the 
sort. And so when John said you would 
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never marry, I just held my tongue. I knew 
you would." 

" Well, but I never should have married 
anyone but Mac.** 

"Oh! nonsense; somebody else just as 
good would have turned up, and you would 
have been ever so happy ; but still it is very 
nice that everjiihing has come right. It 
was plain enough to me what he meant that 
morning, nearly six months ago, when he 
met you here. Don't you remember ?" 

Didn't Hope remember ? What a happy 
light of love in her eyes, as she looked 
away over the snowy fields to the willow 
brook, grey in the frost now, where she 
and Mrs. Clay had been gathering flag- 
flowers that August morning, when Mac 
and the dogs came up. 

" I was quite sure from that time — at 
least, I was quite sure what he wanted, al- 
though you did not seem as if you would 
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help him on a bit. Perhaps you felt more 
than you chose to say. I was just the same 
with John before we were engaged. I 
used to pretend I didn't care, and I wouldn't 
seem a bit pleased to see him, though all 
the time my heart was as full as ever it 
could hold ; and I daresay you were just 
the same." 

Hope's rosy cheeks seemed to admit the 
possibility, though she did not say any- 
thing. 

"I fancied you had a little feeling for 
him, and it was only because you were such 
a proud little puss that you wouldn't lep 
yourself show it. And do you know, my 
dear, when there was all that disagreeable- 
ness about the money, I said to myself, 
though I never breathed a word to any 
other creature — not even to John himself — 
now this will bring matters round between 
them, and I just waited. And you were 
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here that night, yoa know, when he came 
to say good-bya to John, and for all he was 
going away with that ugly mark upon his 
name, he looked so bright and happy ; and 
you, too, had a smile upon your face that 
I'd never seen there before ; and I was quite 
sure something must have happened, though 
of course it was not my place to make any 
remark before you mentioned it to me. I 
can't bear people taking things for granted. 
Nothing used to vex me so much when first 
John and I were engaged. Was it really 
pride kept you back, Hope ?" 

'^ Perhaps it was — pride and Miss Griselda 
too." 

" Ah ! that stupid old Miss Griselda I 
What disagreeable things she used to say 
about you I I'm sure she never deserved 
to be married herself. But people say that 
he has turned out a regular tyrant — doles 
out the money to her in half-crowns and 
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two-shilling pieces, and requires an account 
of everything, even to pins and black-lead ; 
so I should think the Lauderdale pride will 
have a bit of a fall in that direction — and 
serve it right too. I can't bear people who 
think themselves above all the rest of the 
world. And then, you know, I was so 
glad when Mac — ^you'll let me call him 
Mac, won't you, because he seems quite to 
belong to us now ?" 

" Yes, call him Mac," said Hope, with a 
smile and a blush again — " never anything 
else but Mac." 

"Well, then, I was so glad he didn't 
take his appointment back, even when the 
people offered it to him again. I think it 
looked so grand of him. I do like a man 
to be independent. I would make John 
do just the same thing myself, even if we 
had to live on bread and cheese for it. I 
can't bear being suspected, though it was 
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ridiculous ever to have suspected Mac. One 
need only look in his face to be sure that 
he would never do a mean trick. But there 
were wheels within wheels in that affair. 
Don't you think there were, Hope ?" 

" Yes." 

And Hope said no more. 

" I always fancied that man who c&me to 
take pictures in the park had something to 
do with it, the money disappearing when he 
was about the place so much ; and it seemed 
a very curious thing to me that no inquiry 
was made in that direction, especially when 
he had been recognized as the person who 
had robbed the bank. But then, of course, 
poor Sir David dying made all the difference, 
and Miss Lauderdale's terrible death stopped 
everything, and now I suppose nothing ever 
will be known." 

" Most likely not," said Hope, absently. 

" I really should like to know very much, 
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though, what Miss Lauderdale had found 
out when she wrote those notes to different 
people, to say that Captain Cayley was 
cleared from suspicion. Of course she must 
have heard something. And after that I 
quite expected somebody would be arrested, 
and there would be a trial, and all the rest 
of it. Only she died. It was very kind of 
her to write the notes as soon as ever she 
found that Mac was not to blame. But I 
always did say that Miss Lauderdale was 
quite the lady. She might be proud and 
haughty, and she might hold herself aloof 
from people more than there was any need 
to do, and she might think a great deal of 
her own position, but still she was quite the 
lady." 

Hope, gazing into the fire, made no 
reply. 

" Ah ! my dear," and Mrs. Clay stooped 
down and gave her a good motherly kiss, 
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** I know where your thoughts are. I be- 
lieve you have scarcely heard a word I have 
said for the last quarter of an hour. You 
have gone all the way to Canada, and you 
are sitting by Mac's side, and you are going 
over everything again from the very begin- 
ning. Well, I understand all about it. It 
was just the same with me before I married 
John. I used to sit and dream, and build 
castles in the air, and if anybody talked to 
me I wished they would be quiet, that was 
all." 

" But I don't wish you to be quiet," said 
Hope, coming back as from a deep reverie. 
" I only don't want you to talk about poor 
Miss Lauderdale. It is all so dreary and 
unsatisfactory." 

'* Well, so it is ; and I was nothing but 
a stupid to begin about it on Christmas-day, 
of all days again. Only, you see, it happen- 
ed to come up, and I never can help saying 
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just what I think about anything that comes 
up. But even if you did want to be quiet 
I could quite understaud it. You are very 
much like me, you know. I had no father 
and mother, and no one to take much care 
of me, and it seemed to me as if there was 
nobody in the world but John, before we 
were married. But one can't keep on 
thinking like that." 

"Perhaps one had better not begin to 
think like it," said Hope, demurely, but with 
such a happy smile hiding itself in every 
dimple, and at the comers of her lips, and 
under the round, half-dropped eyelids. " I 
think there are a great many people in the 
world besides Maa Only he is the best of 
them all." 

" You little stuck-up woman I" and Mrs. 
Clay kissed her again. "As if there was 
not my John too, and he as good as ever 
Mac can be. But I think there never was 
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but one good man in the world, and every 
happy wife has married him, so we needn't 
say anjrthing more about it. But, Hope, I 
am so glad for you, and now I've got some- 
thing else to say. Don't keep looking into 
the fire, look at me instead. Do you know 
what a great deal prettier you are than you 
wera six months ago ?" 

^^ Is that the something else you had to 
say? Because, if so, I don't think it was 
worth turning round to listen to." 

" Then turn back again, and I won't say 
the rest. Hope, I shall tell Mac how saucy 
you are." 

^^ He has found out already. He is not 
marrying me under false pretences." . 

" I don't believe he has found out. You 
dare not look at him in that way, and toss 
your head." 

" Indeed 1" 

"No. And so I mean to warn him. 
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before the banns are published. Nobody 
has any idea what you are. You look as 
innocent and simple, and yet all the 
time " 

"Yes; and yet all the time, that is just 
what Miss Griselda used to say. Oh I I am 
60 glad about the half-crowns and two- 
shilling pieces. And to hear Miss Griselda 
accounting for black-lead and pennyworths 
of pins." 

" If you look so defiant as that, you will 
maybe have to account for them some day 
yourself. I have heard that in the back- 
woods of Canada " 

" And so have I. They count the cinders 
and keep the coals in a sugar basin. Mac 
has told me all about it Now what was it 
that you were going to say ? Because if it 
is worth hearing I will turn round again." 

"It isn't nonsense. I was going to say 
something about your wedding-day, Hope." 
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And there was just so much motherly 
loving-kindness in Mrs. Clay's voice, that all 
the saudness died out of Hope's, and turn- 
ing to the doctor's bonnie little wife, and 
seeing the warm smile upon her face, the 
two nestled more closely together, and that 
long talk began by the Christmas firelight. 

How strangely like the days when Hope 
and Miss Lauderdale had sat together by 
the fireside in the Nunthorpe Chase dining- 
room. Miss Lauderdale dead three months 
ago, and well-nigh forgotten now by all 
save the woman whom she had thought to 
wrong so cruelly. Ah! Hope might be 
noble now. That she loved so truly and 
kept silence so faithfully, could no longer 
vex the poor proud Lauderdale dust that 
had ceased to chafe against any of these 
things. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

^* TT was about the wedding-day, Hope, 
■- you know ; that was what we began 
about, only such a lot of other things came 
up. I was thinking about it last night, and 
I said to John I should like it to be just as 
if you were our own child. Oh ! dear me, 
what a trouble I used to make of it once, 
that I hadn't a daughter of my very own to 
arrange a wedding for; but John only 
laughed at me, and we are just as happy 
now as if there were ever so many. I was 
settling it all in my own mind before I 
went to sleep, and how you should come 
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and stay here for a couple of months before- 
hand, to get everythmg ready ; only when I 
came to the wedding dress, I stuck quite 
fast. It was no use thinking of white silk, 
because you will never be able to wear it 
out there; and yet it must be white of some 
sort. I am sure Mac would not like you to 
wear anything but white. I would have 
spoken to John about it, but men don't 
know anything." 

" Oh ! yes, they do, at least Mac knows, 
and he says he should like me to be married 
in white muslin/' 

" White muslin I Then what can the 
bridesmaids have ? You must be all alike. 
Oh I and I stuck fast at the bridesmaids, 
too, I could not think of any. And yet 
fancy a wedding without bridesmaids 1" 

" You will have to fancy it, then ; for I 
don't mean to have any. I should like 
just to walk quietly across the meadow 
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some pleasant morning, with you and Dr. 
Clay, and no one else." 

" Not even Mac ? " 

Hope laughed. 

"Of course. I forgot him. Everybody 
forgets the bridegroom at a wedding. Yes, 
Mac too. And people shall not know that 
we are going to be married at all." 

Mrs. Clay looked rather blank. 

" Oh I dear, I had settled it as differently 
as could be. Why, then, what was the use 
of making such a fuss over asking you to be 
married from our house, if it's to be nothing 
but a cup of coffee and white muslin and 
good-bye ? I feel like an impostor." 

" And so should T, if I gave you all the 
other trouble. And I want to be able all 
my life to remember my wedding-day as 
something quietly happy, with only the 
people that I love about me. And no 
speeches, and no drinking healths, and no 
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pretending that you feel what you don't 
feel." 

"You are a funny girl, Hope. Why, 
when I was married we had no end of fuss, 
and Tm sure I like to remember it very 
much. Of course I wore white silk, with a 
veil — everybody does that ; and the loveli- 
est gold necklet, that John had given me the 
day before ; and I had six bridesmaids — 
three in white muslin with pale green, and 
three with pink, and everybody said it was 
very pretty. I was meaning to have yours 
just the same, only, as I told you, the white 
silk troubled me, and I couldn't think of 
plenty of girls for bridesmaids. But you 
will come and stay with me, will you not, 
even if I may not do as I like about the 
wedding ?" 

"Yes, as long as you like. You will 
have to teach me how to keep house, and 
how to sit properly at the head of a table. 
VOL. ni. B 
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Just fancy, I don't know a bit about it." 
"Oh! it will all come to you. I had 
never sat at the head of a table when I was 
married, and at first I was always saying the 
wrong things to the wrong people, and 
making such a stupid of myself; but John 
did not seem to mind it at all. If you only 
dress yourself prettily and look nice, that is 
everything. And you know, then, I did 
look very nice. How well I remember 
having my first dinner-party in that room 
where John is asleep now. There were to 
be six people besides ourselves. I was 
quite sure I shouldn't do it properly, so we 
went through it all beforehand— we put the 
chairs round the table, and I fancied the 
people sitting in them, and I talked and did 
everything just as if it had been real. Of 
course when they did come I forgot every- 
thing that I ought to have said ; but still we 
managed, and the gentlemen told my hus- 
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band they had never enjoyed an evening so 
much. I don't believe people care about 
your being so very self-possessed, if only you 
are good-tempered and nice." 

'* Yes ; and then out in the far West there 
are so few ladies, which makes all the 
difference. I shall feel as if I was a very 
great somebody there." 

'^ You might have felt that here, if you 
had only known what Dr. Clay and all the 
other physicians said about you ; and if you 
had not always wanted to screw yourself up 
into a nutshell. But if you can only fancy 
yourself a somebody, you will be all right. 
It would not do for some people, but it will 
do very well for you. And then you know, 
Hope, if you are coming to stay with me, it 
must be soon. Mac said spring, did he 
not?" 

" Yes, next spring." 

" And when I was a girl, we always said ' 

b2 
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that snowdrops brought the spring, and 
they used to come up regularly in our garden 
at home on the fifth of February, the day of 
St. Agatha — I mean the flowers came out 
then ; and we called it spring. The fifth of 
Februs^ry, and this is the twenty-fifth of 
December. Why, Hope, it is just upon us. 
You must come to me directly. I don't see 
what is the use of your going back to the 
hospital at all." 

"Oh! but I do. The snowdrops may 
come when they like, but spring does not 
come until the twenty-first of March, the 
proper astronomical time for it, as we used 
to learn in our lessons on the globes. The 
vernal equinox, you know." 

" No, I don't know. I never learned any- 
thing about vernal equinoxes when T was at 
school, and I don't believe Mac will let 
them interfere with his notion of when 
spring commences. I know the equinoctial 
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gales blow at the end of Septemper, and I'm 

4 

sure you don't call that spring, and you 
wouldn't like to wait so long, either." 

"You dear little woman!" — and Hope 
kissed the plump, pretty matron face which 
looked so determinate and triumphant — 
*' that's another equinox altogether, and it 
has nothing to do with my preparations. 
There are two equinoxes in a year, you 
know." 

"I tell you I don't know. I never 
learned that sort of thing at school ; at least, 
we had lessons on the globes, but it was 
only latitude and longitude. But I do 
know this, that you may look for Mac any 
time after the fifth of February, and so you 
must come to me at once, and we will have 
a whole day's shopping in Matchborough, 
and I will help you to get everything ready, 
and you must let me choose the embroidery 
for you, and the bonnets, and all the pretty 
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things. Oh! how I do like having any- 
thing to do with a wedding ! And to be 
able to crow over John, too ; for he said he 
was quite sure you were so devoted to your 
work. As if a man could ever tell. I do 
think a man is so stupid; they can't see 
anything that isn't right down before them 
in black and white, can they ?" 

Hope thT)ught Uncle Mac had been able 
to see a little more than that, but she would 
not contradict; she only laughed, a little 
rippling laugh of perfect, full content, and 
Mrs. Clay went on : 

"I always said anybody that wasn't 
a goose might have known what Mac 
thought that morning when you were here 
together, six months ago. And you, you 
little hypocrite, pretending not to under- 
stand anything about it, but fussing over 
Tyke, and walking away as coolly and in- 
differently as if a quarter of an hour with 
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Captain Cayley was not of the least conse- 
quence to you. Oh, but it wouldn't do, 
Hope. I could see as well could be. A 
woman always can, when she has once been 
through it herself. I remember when John 
used to come to my aunt's house, before we 
were engaged. I nearly always knew when 
he was coming, and I used to think about it 
hours and hours before, and pull out my 
ribbons and things to try which I looked 
prettiest in, and settle what I would say to 
him, and how I would behave. And I 
used to sit at my window, looking away to 
that turn at the end of the Matchborough 
road, where he came in sight first, and then 
I slipped away into the garden, and pretend- 
ed to be tying up the flowers ; and when he 
came and shook hands with me I looked as 
surprised as if I had not known a bit about 
it. Oh ! what stories we women do tell I — 
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at least act them. I wonder if it is very- 
wrong?" 

" Not a bit. A story is only a story when 
you tell it to shift blame from yourself to 
somebody else, or to get other people into 
trouble that doesn't belong to them. That 
is the essence of a lie." 

And Hope thought of Madolin Lauder- 
dale's secret, safe as though it slept with her 
beneath the church stones. How different 
that life, with its dark under-current of 
misery and wrong, from this, simple, inno- 
cent, love-lighted, which was babbling on at 
her side ; just babbling on out of its brim- 
ming content, with no mysteries, no con- 
cealed bitternesses, nothing that the sun- 
shine need fear to look down into. And 
she thought of the terrible strife, the pain 
shut down so bravely from the world, 
the longing for something better, over-mas- 
tered at last by force of evil nature and evil 
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inheritance. And she wondered how, in 
that great day when God shall judge human 
souls, less by what they have done than by 
what they struggled against in the doing of 
it, the convict's wife and the doctor's would 
stand. 

But Mrs. Clay, knowing nothing of these 
under-currents, thinking that Hope's quiet- 
ness was all for sweet love-thought musing 
on its own happiness, chattered brightly on. 

" I don't think it is wrong. Of course a 
woman doesn't want a man to know that 
she is building castles in the air about him ; 
though how in the world they are ever to 
get to the length of an engagement, unless 
she has been building them a very great 
deal, I can't tell. I'm sure I knew as well 
as could be that I loved John, and I didn't 
feel a bit vexed with myself, either. I only 
felt vexed when he made me own it, be- 
cause then I didn't seem to belong to myself 
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any more, and he began just a very little 
bit to take things for granted; as if, you 
know, it was my place to be loving and 
obedient, and all that sort of thing, instead 
of thinking I did him a great favour when I 
smiled upon him. Ah, well I never mind ; 
it's what we all have to come to." 

" And when we come to it, I suppose no 
one knows how happy it is." 

"No, they don't," said good little Mrs. 
Clay, emphatically. "Hope, I am so glad 
for you. You will make such a jewel of a 
wife. And then, you know, your mantle 
will fall upon Tossie, so that John need not 
be disappointed." 

" No, it won't ; at least, not in the way 
you mean. Tossie intends to have quite a 
different sort of mantle, I fancy." 

" What, do you mean she is going to take 
a situation again ?" 

" Well, yes, for a little while, until she 
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and the mantle are ready for each other/*^ 
" Was it the cap? I know that cap waa 
a great trouble to her ; and I don't wonder, 
either, with her pretty, shining hair, that 
wanted to tumble about all over in ring- 
lets." 

*' No, it wasn't the cap ; it was Fred Ray- 
son, one of the under-gardeners at the Chase. 
Poor Tossie ! I might have known that her 
heart would not break when the photo- 
grapher went away. She only flattened 
down for a little while, and thought she 
should like to give up the world, and wear 
one of those nice neat serge dresses, as a 
sort of balm for her disappointment. But, 
you know, ishe came home about a month 
ago, and found that she could love Fred a 
little bit, even yet They used to be fond 
of each other when first she went to the 
Chase, only the photographer looked more 
like a gentleman. And, about a week ago^ 
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she came to the hospital to ask me if I 
shouldn't like to take a servant out with me 
to Canada." 

"Well, then, they have had a quarrel 
already. I don't see what kind of a mantle 
that can lead to." 

" Wait awhile. Mac told me in one of 
his last letters that Rayson was going out to 
be employed upon his farm. Active, honest 
young men can get almost any wages out 
there." 

" Oh I I see. And Tossie wants to go out 
as your maid, and she will be laying up a 
little money, and then in a year or two they 
will be married. Oh ! how nice ; ever so 
much nicer than if she had given herself up 
to the cap and the serge dress. And be- 
sides, why shouldn't a girl be able to love 
more than once ? I don't believe in that sort 
of thing at all. I had lots of fancies for 
other people before I married John, and I 
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don't think I was any worse for them . There 
is a great deal of nonsense in what people 
say about supreme attachments. If a girl 
can't marry her first love, let her marry her 
second, or her third, or her fourth, or as far 
on as you like." 

Hope only smiled. It was no use arguing 
with pretty little Mrs Clay, who knew as 
much about what may be called the deep 
things of life as she did about vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes. For her, spring came 
when the snowdrops came, and love came 
when a lover came, let ever so many have 

come before him. And yet what a good wife 
she was — what a charming hostess and clever 
housekeeper ; and what husband in all the 
parish round looked so happy and contented 
and proud as her John, who had been brave 
enough to ask and have when other men 
as good had only sighed and longed at a 
distance ? For her, marriage was the crown 
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of a woman's life. A sensible woman might 
get on and be comfortable with almost any 
man, so long as he was steady and kind and 
gentlemanly and prosperous ; and as for 
loving once for all, and having done with it, 
why, that was simply ridiculous. She could 
have been just as happy with somebody else, 
if Providence had not ordered it that she 
should be happy with John. And so she 
entered with all her cheery common-sense 
little soul into Tossie's prospects. 

"I am so glad. And what a mercy that 
man did go away! Everyone said after- 
wards that he was Jetsam, so it must be 
true. Why, who could tell but he might have 
had a wife somewhere either in this country 
or out in Australia ? You never know about 
such people. Just fancy, now, if she had 
thrown herself away upon him. I pity any 
one who had the misfortune to belong to 
such a man, don't you?" 



[ 
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"I do indeed," said Hope. And she 
thought of that long agony which the light- 
ning-stroke had ended. 

"Ah! you may well set your lips to- 
gether in that way. When a girl knows 
what it is to be engaged to an honest man like 
Mac, she can't bear to think of others 
throwing themselves away upon people who 
will never do them any good. And that 
made me so glad when I knew it was all 
settled between you and Captain Cayley. I 
felt sure from the first he was a real man ; 
that you would be as safe as if you had 
married St. Paul's cathedral. He will 
never fail, nor crumble to pieces, nor get 
wrong, however much people may suspect 
him. I said to John it was all nonsense when 
that disagreeableness came out about the 
money. I was as sure Mac wouldn't make 
away with a penny as I should be sure of 
it about John himself. No, Hope, you 
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are all right, and I believe Tossie is, too/* 
" And you give us your blessing ?" 
" Yes ; and if Tossie had married him 
before he went out, she should have had 
the wedding-breakfast, too, from my house. 
I do like to have to do with a wedding, even 
if it is only one of the maids. And what 
a pretty little bride she will make ! A nice 
lilac muslin will be the thing for her, because 
it will wash and look as good as new, and 
suitable to her station, too. Dear me ! I can 
see her in it as plainly as I could see you in 
the white silk, if it hadn't been for going out 
to the far West." 

"Yes; it is too bad of the far West to 
come between me and my gros de Naples in 
that spiteful way. And to think how 
exquisite a common-place little brown thing 
like myself would have looked in it, too !" 

''You are not common-place. What do 
you think Miss Griselda once said? I 
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wouldn't have told you it for the world, 
Hope, if she hadbeen living at the Chase now, 
or if you hadn't had happiness enough of 
your own to have floated you over the disa- 
greeableness of it. I was calling there last 
summer, after Miss Lauderdale had had her 
' illness, and Miss Griselda was talking about 
you. She said she was walking in the park 
one day, and saw you at a distance, and 
actually mistook you for a lady. In- 
sufferable, wasn't it ? Miss Griselda used to 
say things sometimes that made me want to 
box her ears." 

" I don't care a bit. Nobody ever could 
mistake me for a lady." 

" My dear Hope 1 what do you mean ?" 

" I mean that I couldn't be mis-taken for a 
lady, because I am one in reality ; and so, if 
dear Miss Griselda took me for one, it was 
not a mistake. I am fifty times more a lady 
than Miss Griselda ; because I know how to 

VOL. in. s 
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respect the meanest body in the world, if 
there is a noble human soul in it." 

*^ You proud little thing I And what a 
curious way of putting it I But I am sure 
you are quite rights John said from the 
first you were as good as any of them, but 
he always knows a lady when he sees her. 
I scolded him once for raising his hat to my 
dressmaker, when we were driving through 
Matchbeorough." 

" Because you thought he had mistaken 
her for a lady ?" 

"Now, Hope, don't be sharp. No, I 
didn't think he had mistaken her, because he 
had been with me two or three times just 
then ; I was having a new black satin made, 
with the loveliest bugle trimming, so he 
could not help recognising her. He said 
something which I could not understand, 
about a man respecting the ladyhood in 
every woman. John has funny notioM, 
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you know, but she really is a very nice 
person." 

" Almost as nice a * person ' as I am." 

" Hope, you are too bad. If you take 
me up in that way, I wotf t help you to 
choose a single thing when you buy your 
wedding-clothes, and then see what a muddle 
you will be in ! Your silks will cut right 
through, and your calicoes will fray, and 
your stockings will drop into holes in the 
first wash, and your gloves will come un- 
stitched, and your dresses will all be old- 
fashioned, because you have not a bit of 
notion yourself how to give directions about 
having them made." 

" What a prospect 1 Mrs. Clay, I drop 
you this very minute, and I promise never 
to take you up again so long as we both 
shall live." 

"My dear, don't be irreverent. The 

s2 
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Scriptures ought never to be used in that 
way." 

" It isn't the Scriptures." 

" Isn't it ? I'm sure I always thought it 
was. At any rate it's a service, and that is 
just the same to me. You can't expect a 
blessing if you don't pay proper respect to 
things." 

" What things ? Such things, for instance, 
as Miss Griselda's ideas of ladyhood ?" 

" Hope, if you come down upon Mac in 
that way, he will be afraid of you, and then 
you will never get on together. A man 
can't love a woman when he is afraid of her. 
Do let me give you just one little hint about 
that. Because, you know, though Fm not 
clever myself, I've seen people who are, 
and it isn't a bit of use if they don't keep it 
out of sight. Men don't like sharpness in a 
woman, unless they are sharper still them- 
selves, and then it is just something pleasant to 
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rub against. If I were ever so clever, I would 
never let John know it. I would only let 
him know how sweet and kind and pleasant 
and well dressed I was, and keep the clever- 
ness out of sight. It takes all the romance 
out of life when you beat a man upon his 
own ground. Don't do it, Hope. And 

now ^^ 

But into what further depths of domestic 
wisdom that " now " might have led, must 
remain for ever a mystery. For just then 
Dr. Clay joined the ladies in the drawing- 
room. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

BUT Mrs. Clay had her own way in this 
— that Hope only returjaed to the 
hospital to take her leave of duty there, and 
then came back to the doctor's house at 
Nunthorpe, to enter upon the much more 
satisfactory curriculum of domestic educa- 
tion ; after passing which she was to take 
the degree of matrimony, with all honours 
and emoluments pertaining thereto. 

How Mrs. Clay rejoiced in her pupil's 
progress through that curriculum! With 
what ardour she initiated her into the arts 
of presiding at dinner-tables, giving evening- 
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parties, or concocting chat for morning- 
callers; because, as she said, there was no 
telling what might happen ; people did not 
always stop in the far West to the end of the 
chapter. And then the shopping. What 
more delightful than to sit for hours in the 
midst of silks, muslins, laces, and cambrics ; 
first of all choosing dresses, then picking out 
ribbons and flowers to suit them, or bonnets 
to wear with them, and mantles or shawls 
which should bring the whole into har- 
mony. Mrs. Clay had never had such a 
treat since the preparations for her own 
wedding, fifteen years ago ; and then, as she 
very justly said, there were so many other 
things to think about, that she could scarce- 
ly give her mind to the drapery enough to 
enjoy it thoroughly. 

But best of all were the long, quiet 
winter evenings, when the doctor nodded in 
his chair, or pored over medical books 
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in the study, and the plain sewing could 
therefore be brought out from its hiding- 
place, and Hope and Mrs. Clay stitched 
away so industriously, stopping now and 
then to talk the bride-elect's prospects more 
clearly into shape, or to adjust some little 
hitch in the wedding arrangements. And 
sometimes Hope was left quite alone, whilst 
calls were made, or guests entertained ; and 
then what room for fancy to paint its pleas- 
ant pictures upon that untried but so bright 
future 1 Were ever such sweet thoughts 
stitched into unconscious cotton and linen as 
those which thronged the girl's brain then ? 
Or were ever set side by side with them 
such sad memories as those which came 
sometimes when Hope remembered all that 
had come to her during her visit to the 
Chase, all that she had learned of life's 
brightness, and its possible misery? And 
that lonely death ending the bitterness and 
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the pain ! Yet for those who, like Mado- 
lin, had known the loneliness of life, surely 
that of death could bring but little dread. 

Hope used to think such thoughts as 
these, and then Mrs. Clay would bustle in 
with a new recipe for a pudding, which 
must be copied at once into the household 
book ; or the fashions had come, and Hope 
must have that brown silk of hers made 
with the new style of sleeve — "Just like 
this, look." And Mrs. Clay pointed to some 
impossible model of loveliness in Le FoUet. 
" You have such round, plump arms, it is a 
thousand pities for you ever to wear a dress 
with closed sleeves. And then, you know, 
it gives such a nice opportunity for a bit of 
pretty lace. I insist upon open sleeves, 
Hope." 

Just as Madolin had insisted upon scarlet 
geraniums once. What a long time ago ! 

So the winter passed on, and the days 
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began to lengthen just a little, and the burst 
of excitement with which the new Baronet 
had been welcomed to Nunthorpe Chase 
died out, and the triumphal arches were 
pulled down, and the laurels swept away, 
and the paper roses reserved for possible 
weddings or school treats in the future. 
The church was no longer filled with peo- 
ple from surrounding parishes, who came 
to see young Lady Lauderdale in her bridal 
beauty, fair, radiant, overflowing with love 
and happiness, saying her prayers out of 
that same velvet-covered prayer-book over 
which Madolin's white, proud face had so 
often bent in utter weariness and despair. 

But if people did not go to see the bride, 
they did to see the window which Miss 

_ » 

Griselda, now Mrs. Dewar of Regency 
Square, Brighton, had placed at the east 
end of the church, in affectionate remem- 
brance of her brother, Sir David Lauder- 
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dale, Baronet, and his only child, Madolin* 
A most beautiful window, so everybody 
said, with a saint in the middle compart* 
ment, and a kneeling figure on each side, 
and the Lauderdale crest on the top. A 
line of old English text underneath, most 
diflSicult to read, but for that very reason 
impressing itself more permanently upon 
the memory when once mastered, stated the 
donor's name and her reasons for placing 
the window there. 

It might be only because the church door 
was open, that a shabby-looking man 
strolled in one Saturday afternoon, when the 
sexton's wife was busy sweeping and dusting. 
He had attempted to go into the park first, 
but Bessie's sister, who was keeping house 
whilst Bessie and Jacob went to Match- 
borough market, refused him admission* 
The family, she said, were very particular 
about having the place kept private, and 
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there was a back way for servants and 
tradespeople. 

At which the man shrugged his shoulders, 
and laughed, impudent fellow ! And then 
he wanted to ask questions about the Chase 
people, but Jane was a prudent woman, 
and would none of him. She knew nothing 
about other folk's affairs, she said ; she was 
only there to take care of the gates whilst 
her sister was away. He had best ask at 
some of the shops. 

So he turned into the church, a 
picturesque remnant of antiquity, which the 
modern rage for restoration had as yet left 
untouched. And indeed restoration would 
have been difficult, seeing that the place 
had grown bit by bit, window by window, 
arch by arch, as some penitent noble, or rich 
old burgher, or well-disposed bishop of the 
middle ages had a sin to cover, or a debt of 
grace to pay, or a fat benefice to give 
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thanks for. And the sin had been covered 
by a richly-carved capital, thick with leaf 
and fruit and springing flower; and the 
debt of grace had been paid by an early 
English window, simple, severe, graceful^, 
with no coat of arms, for the good burgher 
hadn't one ; and the fat benefice had been, 
given thanks for by a decorated chantry^ 
with the old bishop's tomb in the middle- 
And in dusty corners bits of Norman work 
lingered, and shreds of carved oak ; and 
there was a beautiful old rood-screen^ 
alm6st dropping to pieces, but more exqui- 
site in its decay than anything which 
modern art could invent ; and beyond this 
rood-screen, in the chancel, were the Lau- 
derdale monuments, with dust of age and 
stain of mildew upon them all, save one, a 
white marble tablet, bearing record of the 
five latest deaths which had emptied the 
grand old house at Nunthorpe Chase. 
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There they lay, those old Lauderdale 
people, their lives played out, their story 
told, their bones crumbling below, their 
effigies carved in stone above. Some 
under sumptuous GrOthic canopies, some on 
the tops of marble sarcophagi, face upward 
to the groined and bossy roof. Here was a 
knight in chain-mail, with sword and shield 
by his side ; there a stately dame in ruff and 
high-crowned hat, saying her prayers ; next, 
a babe in stony swaddling-clothes, its un- 
worn style and title proclaimed above ; then 
a bishop, full-robed, hands clasped upon his 
crozier, loosened mitre, quite done with 
now, carved beneath. Last of all the white 
marble tablet, and, low down upon that, the 
latest story which needed to be told in Nun- 
thorpe church of the Lauderdale people : 

" Also Madolin, 

Only child of the above Sir David Lauderdale, 

Who died Sept. 19th, 18—, 

Aged 29." 
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"AlsoMadolin." 

Jetsam stood before that marble tablet a 
long time. So that was the end. Madolin 
was dead. No need to come to the Chase 
any more for money now. No proud, 
calm woman to be cowed into submission by 
threats of exposure and disgrace. He must 
make his own way now, and earn his own 
living and make false promises to some 
other suffering wretch; for that little 
sentence, "Died Sept. 19th," lay between 
him and a most eajsy way of winning gold. 

September 19th. Jetsam stood and 
thought. September the 19th, Thei very 
day month that he had come down fa 
Nunthorpe Chase for the last time. At nioon 
of that day Madolin had given him the 
money. She was not ill then, nor weak^ 
nor ailing. How proudly she had stood 
before him, her black eyes flashing scorny 
for all she spoke so meekly, as became the 
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wife of a man who could crush and ruin 
her with a word ! And most earnestly she 
had claimed his promise to leave her from 
that day forth, never to stand in her 
presence again, or by spoken or written 
word break silence between them. And as 
earnestly he had promised, and then left 
her to go away, but not to New Zealand or 
America. Oh ! no ; with a thousand pounds 
in his pocket, why need a man take tedious 
sea voyages, or brave trouble or privation 
in new countries ? He had had his share of 
that sort of thing whilst picking oakum and 
mending roads in Australia; he was not 
disposed to go in for it again, simply to keep 
his promise to a woman out of whom he 
had power to wring money whenever he 
chose. 

Not to New Zealand or America then, but 
to London, there to enjoy himself after such 
fashion as he could ; to eat and drink and 
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be merry, whilst his money lasted; and 
perhaps win a little more to it in some of 
the gambling-houses. 

To win or to lose. And it had chanced 
to be losing. And now the thousand 
pounds wasted away, he had come back to 
his wife for more. But instead of help 
forced out of her misery, he found that the 
misery was over. Those little words stood 
between him and any more money from the 
proud lady of Nunthorpe Chase. 

"Died Sept. 19th." 

Had she killed herself, then? There 
was spirit enough in her to do it. She was 
of the sort that could go quietly enough 
to death, when death came to be better 
than disgrace. Only it was a bad thing 
for him. And besides, why put herself 
away just when she might have thought 
there was a little peace and rest for 
her ? Their secret was between themselves. 

VOL. ni. T 
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He had never told it. Would she? 
Jetsam leaned against one of the old 
Lauderdale knights, opposite Sir David's 
tablet, and thought over all thse things. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

"TTOU seem to have some nice monu- 
-*- ments here," he said, as the sexton's 
wife, broom and duster in hand, came from 
the vestry where she had been setting things 
to rights. " I should think the Lauderdales 
are rather an important family in these 
parts." 

The woman looked at him with an air of 
pitying wonder. As if anyone but the 
most benighted Hottentot or Hindoo might 
not have known, without much need of 
thinking about it, that the Lauderdales 
were an important family in these parts, 

t2 
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But he was only a stranger, poor man ! and 
must be dealt kindly with. 

" Well, yes, sir," she said, after a rapid 
general survey of him. "I reckon you 
won't find a many that's more thought of. 
There isn't nobody about here that can come 
near-hand them for quality. That one 
yonder, sir," and she pointed to a mailed 
knight in the corner," was the first of them 
that had the title, though they'd been a 
deal respected at Nunthorpe long before 
that Sir Guy Lauderdale as built the Chase. 
Him with the armour, sir, and his helmet 
and gloves hung up over him, as you can 
see 'era if you look pretty well up to the 
roof; and since his time there's never been 
a Lauderdale wanting to keep things as they 
ought to be kept." 

" Indeed ! A very old family." 
" I should think so, sir, and always were, 
and knew what belonged to the quality. But 
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never a one as I've heard of, to beat him 
that come to the Chase last Christmas, new 
married, and carrying on and feasts for 
everybody. Poor old Sir David was very 
good, as times go, and always milk at the 
dairy for them that wanted it, and beer and 
blankets and that sort at Christmas ; but 
never no company, and the Chase shut 
up for three years too, at least if it 
wasn't shut up, it was just as good, for 
some people took it as wasn't the right 
sort for such a place ; coal and timber, folks 
said, and nothing but what they made for 
themselves ; and nobody took no notice of 
them, as wasn't likely they should. It was 
as much as I could put up with to see them 
sitting in the Chase pew of a Sunday, with 
their silks and their satins, as you never see 
the quality decked out that way for church, 
and fingering the prayer-books as belonged 
to their betters, and giving themselves such 
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airs, while one might have thought they'd 
done the place a favour by coming to it* 
Such rubbish !" 

And the woman gave her duster a fillip* 
She had not been sexton^s wife at Nunthorpe 
parish church for five-and-thirty years, 
without knowing what belonged to her 
place. 

Jetsam, with his hands in his pockets, 
strolled about the chancel. This gossipy old 
lady was just the person for him. Well dis- 
posed to talk, he would let her have her fill 
of it. By-and-by she would work her way 
to that white marble tablet, and tell him 
something about it. He need not hurry her. 
She, on her part, had been looking some- 
what keenly at him as she went on with her 
story. Not quite to be called a poor man, 
nor yet the sort from whom shillings and 
half-crowns might be expected. And evi- 
dently not a person who knew or cared much 
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about the grandeur of the Lauderdale family. 
But when one has had a new window put 
into one's church, and when a remarkable 
death has recently happened in the great 
family of the place, one naturally likes to 
talk. 

" We was all glad when Sir David come 
back," she continued. " He'd got into trou- 
ble with some bank mischief, and had to 
leave the place to get himself straight. We 
looked for a bit of gaiety when we*d fetched 
'em back again, but we didn't get it. There 
was never no company kept, nor nothing 
after that. The place was as still as still. 
You might have thought they was all wait- 
ing for their deaths." 

" Maybe he wasn't rich enough," said Jet- 
sam. "You have some fine stained glass 
here." 

" Yes, sir, a deal of people comes to see 
the windows ; but it wasn't because he was 
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SO poor that the place was kept so quiet. 
Everybody laid the blame upon the young 
lady, her as lies buried there, where you 
see the name on that stone. She was so 
proud and shut up like, and seemed to take 
no interest in nothing, after they come back. 
Some said one thing, and some said another, 
but it was never properly cleared up why- 
she was set that way. It was always my 
thinking that her father had come between 
her and somebody she wanted to wed," 

" Perhaps," said Jetsam, tapping old Sir 
Guy's monument with his cane. But he 
thought what a different thing life might 
have been for that proud wife of his, if her 
father had come between her and the 
" somebody " she wanted to wed. " And so 
she is dead now." 

" Yes, sir, and I should say it was such a 
death as you never heard tell of in all your 
days, no, nor mightn't again if you lived to be 
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as old as Methusalem. To think of her 
being found there under that tree, with her 
lovely crape all spoiled, and her black silk 
dripping wet. There was many a one out 
of this parish used to come to see the spot at 
first, and never a mark upon her to tell how 
she come by her death." 

'* Did she poison herself, then ?" 
"Poison herself, sir! What are you 
talking about ? As if any of the Lauder- 
dales ever slipped themselves off in that 
vulgar way ! It wouldn't have been worthy 
of them, and they was always a family that 
knew what belonged to them* No, sir, if 
you please^ Miss Lauderdale didn*t poison 
herself, nor nothing of th6 sort. She^d 
just walked out into the avenue after dinner, 
and there came on a storm such as hadn't 
been in these parts for many a year, and 
she went under a tree for shelter, and the 
lightning took and struck her dead there — 
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as if there wasn't nothing commoner for it 
to spend its spite upon ! I wouldn't have 
said nothing if it had been a sheep, or a 
tree, or aught of that sort, as it stands to 
reason something must be struck; but to 
take and hit the very lady of the place, 
when all the Lauderdales before her, let 
alone them as fell for their country in bat- 
tle, had died in their beds, like Christians — 
it was more than one looked for. There 
was a deal of talk about it." 

*' I should think there would be ; and her 
father dead, too." 

" Yes, sir, he'd died about a month be- 
fore, and people did say it was trouble took 
him off. You see, he'd been robbed of a 
deal of money — over a thousand pounds in 
bank-notes — out of the iron chest, and no- 
body ever found out how it went ; and it 
worried him so as he couldn't stand again' it 
at his time of life, and he give in and died, 
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after he'd only been laid up a matter of two 
days, or thereabouts. And a splendid fune- 
ral they had for him, too. I wouldn't wish 
to see a handsomer, if it was Royalty it- 
self." 

Two days, or thereabouts. Jetsam look- 
ed at the date upon the tablet. Just a 
week from the time Madolin had given him 
that thousand pounds; and all in bank- 
notes, too. So thai was the way the brave 
woman had got them. And had she been 
found out, and in her desperation had she 
destroyed herself? He must let the sex- 
ton's wife talk on a little longer ; it would 
be worth while. He took out his purse ; 
she seemed to understand, and went on 
dusting. She had previously shown signs 
of having finished her work. 

" Poor man ! How very sad ! But one 
might think they would have set the poUce 
to work," 
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"Well, sir, you see, Sir David dying 
made a difference. There was a deal of 
talk about a Captain Cayley making away 
with it ; and from what people said, things 
looked very black against him ; but nobody 
here, as ever I heard tell of, took it up to 
believe it of him, for he was as brave a 
gentleman as ever you set eyes upon, and 
lodged with me for a good bit, and never 
gave no trouble, nor stopped out at nights, 
and always a pleasant smile and a look, and 
his bills paid reg'lar to the minute, and 
always ready to face you, as straightforward 
as a pin, which isn't the way of a man that 
has his eye on somebody else's money." 

All the time Jetsam was pacing about 
the chancel, reading the mouldering inscrip- 
tions on the Lauderdale tombs, but always 
pausing longest before the tablet on which 
those two last deaths, following each other 
so closely, were recorded. How much he 
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could have told the sexton's wife, had he 
been as fond of talking as herself 1 What 
strange story unfolded about that grand old 

family at the Chase; what stain cleared 
away from an honest man's name, to fix it 
— where ? 

And well for him that he let her talk. 
By-and-by she dropped a piece of informa- 
tion which concerned him much. She, too, 
was strolling round amongst the monuments, 
switching off a streak of dust here and there, 
stopping occasionally from her work to give 
her attention more undividedly to conversa- 
tion. 

^^ Nobody believed it of him that he was 
a man who would have made away with a 
penny that wasn't his own ; and if it hadn't 
been for Sir David and Miss Lauderdale 
being took as you may say promiscus, with 
no time to leave directions nor nothing, 
there'd have been a stir made, more than 
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what there was. People talked a deal 
about a man that was prowling round about 
the Chase just then, taking picturs, and say- 
ing Miss Lauderdale had give him leave to 
<;ome in, which wasn't a likely thing, and 
him the sort he was ; and she always so 
partickler about strangers coming into the 
park. I've known her turn sharp round 
and walk right away back, if she'd seen any- 
body ever so far off, she was that vexed at 
not been left to herself. And for her to 
tell a man he mif];ht come in whenever he'd 
a mind to, it wasn't likely." 

" What sort of a man was he ?" 
*' Well, sir, I never see him myself, but 
nobody had any good to say for hina. 
Slouching about and skulking and prowling. 
Jacob Lund at the lodge gates told me a 
deal, and he'd the best right to know, for 
the man oft used to go in there to get things 
for his work, or have a bit of talk; and there 
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were some that said he'd got his eye upon 
Jacob's daughter Tossie, as pretty a girl as 
ever stepped, and a deal too good for the 
likes of him. And I believe the way it 
first come to be talked about that he'd had 
anything to do with the money, was him 
dropping a paper at the lodge, with some 
figures upon it, and writing, which folks said 
belonged to Sir David. And then Captain 
Cayley met him in the park, and knew him 
for the same as trapesed about on the 
beach at Brighton, taking portraits. And 
Mrs. Regison, that Sir David had given 
leave to walk about in the grounds, said 
he was the same she'd seen years and years 
ago, somewhere abroad, the thief that got Sir 
David into trouble at the bank, and then 
served his seven years transportation for it. 
Miss Griselda was right mad when she heard 
tell of that, but he was safe off." 
*' Who was Miss Griselda?" 
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*' Sir David's sister, as oft used to come 
and stay at the Chase for company to Miss 
Lauderdale. It all came out by a bit at a 
time, and one got to know about it, and 
then another, and a many said none but 
him had robbed the money. But Sir David 
was dead then, and Miss Lauderdale 
wouldn't stir a bit about it, for the why and 
the wherefore nobody could tell. And then 
you see she was took herself, and that ended 
everything. Or else there might have 
been a stir." 

"And nobody knows anything about it 

yet ?" 

'* No, sir, nor ever will, I should say ; for 
it's been left to drop through this well on to 
six months past, and you never hear a 
word said, for Captain Cayley, as had all 
the disagreeableness at first, is away back to 
Canada, and Miss Griselda is married, and 
never comes to the Chase. I shouldn't 
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wonder, though, if the man ever showed up 
again, and anybody knew him for the same, 
there'd be something done, for Mr. Scoles 
the lawyer says it's a thing asi ought to be 
looked into." 

" You say you never saw him." 
**No, sir, I didn't, and no loss neither, 
him being the sort he was, but there's a 
many here would know him again, for he 
had a queer look with him, they say, and 
never looked anyone straight in the face ; 
which is always a bad sign, my husband 
says." 

Jetsam walked away, first putting a six- 
pence into the woman's hand. 

" Shan't you like to see the new window, 
sir ?" she said, " it as Miss Griselda put up 
to old Sir David and his daughter. Here's a 
party coming in now, and one telling would 
do for alh" 
But Jetsam only thanked her, and made 
VOL. m, u 
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faii W9J oak tfarou^ die Testzy, wisdj 
aroiding the putj who were Gommg in at 
tke othior end of the dmrcfa. The socmer 
he was away fiom Nonthorpe now, the 

better. 

He skolked acroas some meadows and 
over a oommon, to the nearest station, 
two miles away, not choosing to nin the 
risk of being recognised in the village. 
Later in the evening he retomed to London, 
inquired after a ship, and meeting with one, 
worked his passage out to New Zealand. 
After that, no one in Nunthorpe saw or 
heard anything more of Madolin Lauder- 
dale's husband. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

TN the late spring — ^for, after all, in spite 
J~ of Mrs. Clay's protestations to the con- 
trary, the snowdrops had come and gone 
before Mac could get away from his home 
in the far West — there was a very quiet 
little wedding at the parish church of Nun- 
thorpe. More than q^uiet ; absolutely unin- 
teresting, Mrs. Regison said, who happened 
to be passing through the churchyard with 
her daughter Gertrude as the two couples, 
Dr. Clay and Hope Meredith first, Mrs. 
Clay and Uncle Mac behind, crossed over 

from the doctor's garden. No bridesmaids, 
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no company, no white favours, no flutter of 
lace or feathers or flowers ; the most com- 
monplace affair that was ever got together 
in the shape of a wedding ; no wonder that 
they tried to keep it so snug, nobody know- 
ing either the day or the hour when it was 
to take place. 

"But then, you know, my dear," Mrs. 
Regison said, " she was only in a very second- 
rate situation at the hospital, scarcely earn- 
ing as much, I daresay, as would pay for 
her outfit ; and people must consider their 
circumstances. It is very kind of Mrs. Clay 
to have acted as a mother to her, but I must 
say, if she meant to do the thing at all, she 
might have done it a little more hand- 
somely." 

^' I think so, indeed, mamma. Of course 
I did not take any notice of them as we 
passed, but Tm sure eightpence a yard 
would have bought that trumpery white 
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muslin ; and the flowers in the bouquet 
were positively out of the hedgerows — wild 
hyacinths and anemones— did you ever hear 
of anything so ridiculous ? And to think of 
the wedding that there might have been, if 
only Captain Cayley had been wise enough 
to choose the right lady." 

" Ah ! poor Miss Lauderdale ! Well, let 
us hope she is better off now." And Mrs. 
Regison looked complacently round upon 
the tombstones. 

Somehow, one always feels in a church- 
yard that the people lying there are better 
off, even .while wedding-bells ^ are ringing, 
and sunlight flashing upon bridal joy. And 
when there is no orange-blossom, and only 
eightpenny white muslin going through the 
marriage ceremony, it is comparatively easy 
for the Mrs. Regisons of society to believe 
that the dead are supremely blest. 

'* I wonder if she would have had him ?'^ 
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said that lady, coming above ground again 
after a little use of her pocket-handkerchief. 
" The Lauderdales were always such a proud 
set." 

^'Oh! Mamma, there was no question 
about that; only I told you, six months 
ago, that, if ever he took a wife out with him 
at all, it would be Hope Meredith. I could 
see it from the first. He had eyes for no 
one else. But Miss Lauderdale would have 
liked it very much, and so would Miss 
Griselda. It was Miss Meredith's unlucky 
visit to the Chase that did it all." 

" Yes. People ought to be very careful 
whom they invite to their houses. Miss 
Meredith was quite lifted out of her station 
when she was made of so much importance 
during Miss Lauderdale's illness. However, 
it has ended well enough for her. Poor 
Captain Cayley cannot think, though, that he 
has made a very good match. You know 
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she will never be received in society. '^ 
" I am not sure. Ladies of any sort are 
at a premium out there. It is so very differ- 
ent from England, where birth and breeding 
come before everything else. Of course 
Captain Cayley would never have married 
her, if he had been staying in this country. 
And then he went away under a doud him- 
self last year. I almost wonder he liked to 
come back at all, when the thing was not 
completely cleared up. And after having 
given up his appointment, too, which looked 
so very guilty. Mrs. Clay said it was offer- 
ed to him again, but he declined it." 

" Which looks guiltier still. I wonder if 
he and that man Jetsam were in collusion ? 
It was rather strange, their both being about 
the place at the time the money disappeared. 
But really the affair seems a century old. I 
had given over remembering it, long ago. 
Shall we go on with our walk, or should you 
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like to stay and see this exquisite wedding 
party come out of the church ?" 

" Oh I no, thank you, mamma, I am 
abundantly satisfied, though they all look 
immensely happy, poor things ! in spite of 
the paltry turn out. Mrs. Clay is one of 
those shallow people who are just in their 
element at a wedding. It is such a ridi- 
culous weakness. Let us go round by tbe 
park gates; perhaps we shall see Lady 
Lauderdale taking her drive, and she does 
wear the prettiest bonnets. Dear me ! what 
a change, to be sure, from poor old Sir 
David's time !" 

"AlsoofMadolin/' 

A beam of sunlight, smiting upon Hope 
as she stood before the altar at her hus- 
band's side, glanced across the chancel and 
fell upon those words. Hope read them 
once more. None but herself and another 
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knew the story of the woman who slept 
below. But for that strange bridal in the 
little church of St. Elma, there had never 
been this, so full of joy and peace. But for 
another's sin, her own happiness had not 
come to pass. 

So they came out together, Hope and her 
husband, into the sweet April noon. And 
as no white-frocked school-children reached 
forward to scatter flowers at the bride's 
feet, the hawthorn-tree near the churchyard 
gate bent its blossom- full branches, and let 
fall upon her head a snowy veil which queen 
or princess might have been proud to wear. 



THE END, 



TBSmED BT HACDONALD AND TUQWELL, BLENHEIM HOUSE. 
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VOLS. m. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hepworth Dixon. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 30s. 
Completing the Work. 

" These concluding volmnes of Mr. Dizon*s * History of two Queens ' will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. Whilst no less valuable to Ihe 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work ehould 
be found in every library."— i»o»fc 

"Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a Narrative of considerable value, conceived hi a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect" — Daily News. 

"Mr. Dixon has completed in these volumes the two stories which he has narrat- 
ed with BO much grace and vigour. Better still, he has cast the light of truth upon 
incidents that have not been seen under that light before. Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Catharine is, we think that the more absorbing 
interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has it been told so 
fully, so fairly, or so attractively." — Notes and (Queries. 

" This work throughout bears evidence of great research; and in the hands of 
a writer of Mr. Dixon's talents, a book on such a subject of course could not 
fail to be interesting. He has availed himself of all the newest lights brought out 
by the publications of the Master of the B0II&" — Athenmum. 

" Mr. Dixon's book is written in a most charming style. Moreover, it is written 
as all history should be written; the precision of the aimalist being combined with 
the connexion and ease of the simple narrator." — Examiner. 

" Mr. Dixon's work is a most effective sketch, framed with considerable dramatic 
skill, of the leading incidents and secret springs of one of the most eventful epi- 
sodes in English history."— 27^ Cfraphie. 

LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENOEE PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Sfenceb Wal- 
POLE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 

This work contains Letters from the Eling, the Prince Begent, the Dukes of Cum- 
berland, Wellington, Portland, Bichmond; Lords Liverpool, Grenville, Grey, 
Loughborough, Spencer, Wellesley, Lonsdale, Castlereagh ; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Adding- 
ton, Mr. Canning, and other distinguished men. 

** Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
raidc in our literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completeness." — Morning Post 

"In Mr. Perceval's biography his grandson has undoubtedly made a valuable 
addition to our Parliamentary history. The book is full of interest" — Daity News. 

* We thank Mr. Walpole for a very valuable and interesting biography, and for 
doing justice to the memory of one who has too long been without it" — Standard. 

"A very useful, a very honest, and a very interesting political biography." — PaU 
Mall Gazette. 

" This book shows creditable industry and a moderate impartial tona It will 
have a favourable effect for Perceval's reputation, bringing out as it does in strong 
relief his Parliamentary abilities and exemplary character." — Athenaeum. 

** As a contribution to political and Parliamentary history Mr. Spencer Walpole's 
workpossesses considerable value." — Saturday Review. 

" We have been extremely interested in Mr. Walpole's book. He has added no 
little to our knowledge of the character of, and the springs of action in, the times 
of which he write& As a Life of Perceval, by his grandson, the work is as valuable 
as it could be expected to be. As a contribution to history, we are justifled is 
according to it no inconsiderable praise."— ^^omtMr 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hbpworth Decon. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. 80s. Vols. 8 & 4, com- 
pleting the Work, are also now ready. 



**In two hAndBome ▼olomM Mr. Dixon here gives tis the first instalment of a 
new hiBtorioal work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favonrable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powera It is the most painRtakin.x and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new a8i)ect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent (Uscoveries in Knglish history.** — 
Atkenmum. 

**In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powera 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at e8i>eciu pabis 
to Justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight" — Morning Post 

** The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to Engliah history. The author has consulted a mmiber of original 
sources of information— in particular the archives at Simancas, Aloala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic— 
is alive wi^ human and artistic iaterest Some of the incidental desoriptionB 
reach a very high level of picturesque power.*' — Daily News. 

**Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen, a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de- 
cided in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded ofF, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and pathos. For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumes.'* 
Daily TdegrapTi, 

"■ Two fascinating volumea It is a work of careful criticism and conacientions 
investigation."— ^^am^ordL 

WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb Quekn. 
Second Edition. 1 vol. small 4to, 6s. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pure and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatiy .superior to the average of what is called religious 
literature." — Athensettm. 

"The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julins 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circn- 
lated, and were found to be the source, of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, *R H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of the^e."— British 
Quarterly Review. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to The Qiteen, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it. A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined." — Standard. 

" These letters are exceptionally graceful and toaching, and may be read with 
VTotLV'-'Graphic. 
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WILD LIFE IN FLOEIDA. By Captain F. T. 

TowNSHBND, 2nd Life Guards, Author of " Ten Thousand Miles of 
Travel," &c. 870, with Illustrations. (Just Beady.) 

EEMINISCENCES OF A SOLDIEE. ByOoL.W.K. 

Stuabt, O.B. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

"There is scarcely a page of these reminiscences but is fnll of entertaining mat- 
ter. Colonel Stnart has told the tale of his life in a fashion that cannot fail to be 
appreciated by every class of reader. The book is one of the best collections of 
military stories we have ever seen." — A thensewn. 

** This work will be a welcome addition to every military library. The personal 
anecdotes are fresh, truthful, and most amusing, and the reflections of the writer 
show alike the shrewd sensible man of the world and the brave practical soldier." 
— United Service Gazette. 

*' We have here a complete record of a varied and distinguished career i^ssed in 
the famous Boyal County Down Begiment The work is written in a racy, buoyant 
style, and possesses an interest that never flags for an instant Almost every page 
reminds us of Lever or Maxwell." — Irish Times. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batde. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

" Here is at last a book on Spain of the kind we have been asking for. Azamat 
Batuk fllls his pages with his personal experiences among the armed factions who 
are contesting the government of the country, and describes the men who have 
made themselves conspicuous. Altogether, his gallery of contemi>orary portraits 
is alone sufficient to recommend his book.*' — Saturday Meview. 

** By the aid of this really entertaining book, the present state of the Northern 
Provinces of Spain may be easily divined, and the Coisas de Espana of the moment 

be brought before the mind's eye It would be too much to say that this is tiie 

most interesting book upon Spain and the Spaniards that has appeared of late 
years, but many may tMnk so after reading it" — Athmmtm. 

" A highly interesting and amusing book. In this work Azamat Batuk haa 
made himself more enjoyable and readable than ever." — Examiner. 

" Two clever and readable volumes. Any person who wants to know something 
about Spanish parties and their prospects, about the probabilities of the present 
civil war, or about the real inner life of the Spanish people, will do well to consult 
Azamat Batuk. He is generally instructive, and always entertaining." — Saksman. 

THROUGH EUSSIA: From St. Petersburg to 

ASTRAKHAN AND THE CRIMEA. By Mrs. Guthrie. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 21s. 

"Mrs. Guthrie is a lively, observant, well-informed, and agreeable travelling 
companion. The book is interesting throughout" — PcUl Mall Oazette. 

**No book of travel within our knowledge is pleasanter to read than * Through 
BuBsia.* It is fresh, bright, and comprehensiva Mrs. Guthrie gives ns admir- 
able descriptions of St Petersburg, Moscow, and Astrakhan, and the voyages on 
the Volga and the Don are full of incident character, and observation." — Sjwtator. 

" A pleasant book to read. It contains a fair, and often very picturesque descrip- 
tion of a part of Bussia by no means familiar to tourista" — Saturday Rsimw. 

" A brightly-written account of a tour by St Petersburg and Moscow, and so 
down the Volga and Don to the Crimea." — Athenotum. 

" The story of Mra Guthrie's ramble through Busssia is at once attractive in 
itself, and likely to be of decided use to future travellers."— ^opAic. 
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OUE BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Eev. F. 

Abnold, H.A. 2 yob. 8vo.. (Just Beaefy.J 

EEOOLLEOTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADTGuDiBiniNADAyiES. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 21s. 

Among nmneronB other diHttngnlw hed per iong refened to in {hlB work are :— Lonis 
Xvl, Marie Antoinette, Lonia XYm, the Dnchesfle D'Angonleme, Napoleon I, 
the EmpxeM Joaephine, Queen Hortense, Ghariea X, Lonia Philippe, the Doke 
and Dncheas de Berry, the Oount de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Fiederio "^iniliam, Fnnoe Talleyrand, Prince Eeterhazy, Blocher, Ney, Sool^ 
Foaoh^ the Polignaca, Talma, Napoleon m, the Empress Eugenie, the Duo 
de Momy, Oomt d*Onay, Victor Hngo, Geonfe IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Oharlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Brmn, SUr Walter Soott, Sir H. Dayy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Kembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, MUe. Mars, Madame Oatalani, 
Mlla Badhel, the Gom&tess Gniocioll, Lady Oork, Lady Blesdngton, && 

** On proceeding to a oonsdentioas examination of the contents, we found the 
familiar and commonplace matter lightened and reUeyed by many lively touches of 
description, many tralta of character, many HhiBtratiye inddente, which may prove 
helps to history, and might haye beenirretrieyably lost had they not been niarked 
sna reoovded as they occurred. Lady Clementina Daviea's opportunities were ex- 
cellent, and the yery traditions of her f amfly are fraught with interest Some of 
her local and personal impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been 
*so to speak— photograimed on her memory.^— TAc Timet. 

**Two charming yolumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered well Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is flctitiouB, no incident untrue.*'— /'os^. 

FEOM THE THAMES TO THE TAMAR: A 

SUMMER ON THE SOUTH COAST. By the Rev. A. G. 
L'EsTBANGE. Second Edition. 8vo, with Ulustrations. 15s. 

"Mr. L'Estrange's pages have not the least flavour of the guide-book ; they are 

Sleasant and interesting chapters of local history, relieved by cfear and unaffected 
escriptions of scenery, plainly written, yet picturesque and sufficient*' — Times. 
" To all who visit the south coast tliis book will afford much useful and interest- 
ing information."— >Sfta»d(ird 

THE SWITZEES. By W. Hepwoeth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8yo. ISs. 

"Turn where we will there is the same impassioned eloquence, the same lavish 
wealth of metaphor, the same vigour of declamation, the same general glow upon 
the pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is freshness in 
Mr. Dixon's subjects. Mr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier fields that are the Switzerland of the tourist If he deals with the grand 
catastrophes of nature, with avalanche, flood, and storm, it is in their relation 
to the victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institutions. 
We assent entirely to the parable of his preface." — Times. 

"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readabla"— Z>at/i(iirei0<. 

" We advise every one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant, 
novel, and abundantly Instructive account of the Switzers. The composition of the 
book is in the very best styla" — Morning Pott 

"A work of real and abiding value."— iSftamlcird 
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MY RECOLLECTIONS, FROM 1806 to 1873. 

By LoBD William Pm Lennox. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

These volumeB contain anecdotes and reminiscences of George IV., William IV. 
Lonis XVIIL, Prince Leopold, the Prince Consort, Prince Talleyrand, Napoleon 
IIL, the Empress Eugenie, the Prince Imperial, the Duke of Wellington, tibte Mar- 
quess of Anglesea, Lords Byron, Chesterfield, Brougham, Normanby, O, Bentinck, 
Bailing ; Messrs. Pitt, Moore, Bogers, Hook, Barham, Dickens, Thadieray, Eeao, 
Matthews, Young, Talma, Mdlle. Mars, Madame Malibran, &o. 

**Lord William Lennoxes book is a very good specimen of the class to which it 
belongs. In one way or another he has seen a great deal, and he records his ex- 
periences so as to amuse and interest his readera" — Pail Matt Oazette. 

" It is impossible to find a more efficient chronicler of men and manners than the 
writer of these fascinating pages "—John Butt. 

"A most entertaining work. The author numbered among his friends and ac- 
quaintance all ranks of society — sovereigns, peers, statesmen, authors, wits, actors, 
and military men. He gives us some most delightful anecdotes and reminiscences.** 
-—Coitrt JoumcU, 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wipe. 
Adapted from the German by Abthub Duke Colebidoe. 2 vols, 
large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contentaextend over a period of threescore yeara, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les* diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Htrnmiel, Weber, Czemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Sdiumann, Gherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J R Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Kiesewetter, 0. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrSder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the ' Music of the 
Future * and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Bnben- 
stein. Dr. von Billow, Litollf, &&, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes dieerf ully the talents of our native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &c. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came ia contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, HumboldtHenry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, && In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— ^l^/keiueum. 

** The publication of these memoirs will give satisfaction to many of our readerai 
The devotees of music in this country are both numerous and earnest By thia 
class these volumes will be hailed with particular delight; but they will be accept- 
able also to a far wider circle— to all who enjoy a sonata at home or a symphony 
in the concert-room. The scope of the work ^ves it this popular interest apart 
from the technical value it possess. It is as well * a record of the life of Moscheles* 
as *a chronicle of the musical history of his time'— a period of sixty years."— IVmefi 

» This work is full of interesting information and pleasant gossip about the 
musical events of the last half-century. Moscheles kept up to the day of his 
death a diary, in which he recorded all his experiences, and his constant inter- 
course with such men as Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, enabled 
him to collect a mass of facts and anecdotes which throw much valuable light on 
recent musical history. The greater part of the diaiy was written ia London, where 
Mosdieles settied ia 1826; and he describes in a vivid and attractive style the vari- 
ous incidents of his career in England, and the events which most interested 
our musical public during that time. Of all Moscheles' recollections none are >o 
interesting as those of MendelsBohn.'*— Poll Mall Cfazette, 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTTS TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 30s. 

Covtkstb:— The Pile— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— Elver lUghto— 
The White Tower— Charles of Orleans— Uncle Gloucester— Prison Bules— Beau- 
dhamp Tower— The good Lord Cobham^Eing and Cardinal- The Pilgrimage 
of Grace— Madge Cheyn»— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days' Queen— De- 
throned— The Men of Kent— Courtney— No Cross no Crown— Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley— White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
sieur Charles— Bishop of Boss— Murder of Northtmiberland— Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— 
Baleigh's Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Pactions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English Catholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
—Wilton Court^Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Fawkes — 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House — Conspiracy at Larg»— The Jesuit's Move — 
In London— November, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower— Search for Gktr- 
net— End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymouiv-The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr— Powder Poisoning 



Fbom TBS TniBfc— "All the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican-takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annala If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes o£F the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry III., and 
the description of Anne Bolejm's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine-jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetio 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for flve-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. JjText we encounter the baleful form of Eichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowfi:Q story of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown '* 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyea No part of the first volume 
yields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause cdibre possessed of a perennial interest is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

^'From first to last this work overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story." — Morning Post, 

** We earnestly recommend this remarkable work to those in quest of amuse* 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined.." — Daily Telegraph. 
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VOLS. m. & TV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Oompletmg the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8vo. 30s. 

CoHTENTs:— A Favourite; A Fayonrite's Friend ; llie OonntesB of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower ; Lady Catherine Manners ; Hoose of Villiers ; Bevolntion : Fall of Lord 
Bacon ; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere ; The Matter of Hol- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament ; Digby, Earl of Bristol ; Tom of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton's Enife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Bevenge ; Charles I. ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Troubles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Political Bomance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Boger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots: The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel ; Bye Honsa 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot ; The Qood Old Cause ; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the Pretender ; Bef ormers and Bef orm , Bef orm Biota ; Sir Francis 
Burdett ; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood ; A Cabinet ConnoU ; 
Cato Street ; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



"Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Timu. 

** This book is thoroughly entertaining, well-written, and instmctiva**—- J^^xoffiAMr. 

"These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of Ikiglish authoni 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower ;' the annals of which, as related in tibtese volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon."— Pott. 

"By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grac^ 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers.'*—. 
JlltutraJkdNews, 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by KngHah 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot^ 
who saw Balejgh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and rosearch as Mr. Dixon's."— >Sftom2ardL 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hefworth Dixon. A NbwLibrabt Eoinoir. 
1 voL demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thuik Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."- Examiner. 

" * William Penn ' is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in 
statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to be."— iSfumfe^ Times. 

"The character of this great Christian Englishman, WUliam Penn^ a true hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modem history, and may be 
studied with profit by his countr3rmen of all ages. This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's most useful 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or convey 
more beneficial instruction.'*— /7{twtra<ed Nem, 
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CRISS-CROSS JOURNEYS. By Walter Thorn- 

BUBT. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

** A lively, graphic, and interesting book.*'— Z)at7jf NewL 

** An interesting book. Very pleasant companions are Mr. Thombnry's two 
voltunes of travel, revealing as they do glimpses of the oldest and newest world, 
enlivened with comitless anecdotes and many personal adventures. The reader 
will find Mr. Thombory a fascinating raconteur.'' — Oraphic. 

**Mr. Thombory is a shrewd and observant traveller. His descriptions are 
Bingolarly lifeJike and trathfol, and his hmnoor is genuine. His journeys are 
excellent His descriptions of America are both truthful and valuable, and what 
he says about Egypt and Bus&ia is worth saying and well said."— iSTundoy Times. 

BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By J. 0. Jeaffreson, 

B. A., Oxon. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

" In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an audience even lai^er than those 
addressed in his books about Lawyers, Doctors, and the Clergy. His * Bridra and 
Bridals ' cannot fail to go straight to the heart of every woman in England. We 
doubt not that these volumes will be carefully scanned by fair eyes of aJl ages and 
conditions, and wiO. afford no less amusement than instruction."— iKAemeifm. ' 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 
LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of AU Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. KEstbanob. 8vo. 15s. 

" The book is a pleasant book, and will be found excellent reading. AU those 
to whom the good name of Byron is dear, will read with an almost exquisite plea- 
sure the testimony given by HMmesa"— ilt^enieum. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thomas Landsbbb, A.R.A. 2 vols. 

'* Bewick's fellow pupil and old friend, Mr. T. Landseer, the famous engraver, 
has put the materials before us together with much skill . The literary sketches 
which Bewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, 
Maturin, and others, are extremely bright, apt, and clear." — Athenaum. 

THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By the 

late G. J. Andebsson, Author of '* Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 
L. Lloyd, author of " Field Sports of the North," &c. 8vo. 
With Ulustrations. 15s. 

" This handsome volume contains a most graphic account of the adventures of 
Mr. Andersson, from papers which he left behind him, and which have been most 
ably edited by Mr. IJoyd. The favourite pursuit of the deceased traveller was 
the chase of the lion, and he gives us most minute particulars of the habits and 
customs of the royal beast The portion of the work anent elephants is of equal 
interest All fond of tales of adventure and daring should procure this capital 
book." — John Bull. 

" This book is pleasant reading. It gives much valuable inf onnation, and many 
excellent stories about these interesting animals." — Examiner. 

"Interesting to the general reader, this attractive book will be found especially 
worthy of the attention of naturalists and sportsmen."— ^tondardL 

" An attractive and exciting volume, full of adventures and hair-breadth escapes, 
and which will be read with interest and delight'* — Oraphic 

MODERN TUEKEY. By J, Lewis Farlet, 

Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. Second Edition, 1 vol. lis. 
'^ Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting information to communicate in regard 
to the resources of modem Turkey ; and we may add that he puts it briefly, dearly 
and in an agreeable s%^\Q."'-~Saivrday RevietM 
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TO AND FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. By 

Hubert E. H. Jernhtgham. 8vo, -with ninstrations. 15s. 

" Mr. Jeminffliam has filled a very agreeable yolmne with the tale of his excur- 
sions during the last three years among scenes of classic or Oriental interest His 
style is lively, dear, and picturesque." — ^Saturday Review. 

"Mr. Jemingham's work includes trips from Brindisi to Athens, to Corinth by 
Nauplia, and Mycenaa, to Mount Athos, to Cyzicus, Broussa, Nicomedia, and 
NicsBa, besides chapters upon Constantinople and its environs. While the most 
interesting parts of the work to a general reader are the descriptions of the 
people, the author gives a massZof notices as to the antiquitieB and interesting 
Bites of the localitieB he YiBiiB."—Siandard. 

THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. By R. 

G.WoODTHORFB, Lieut. R.E. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with ninstrations. 15s. 

" Lieut Woodthorpe's account of the Lushai EzpHBdition is imi)ortant as well as 
Interesting. The writer excels in description, and is very pleashig in his geogra- 
phical and scenic sketchea"— Pcwt 

FREEEUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 yols. 8yo, with Golonred Illnstrations. 30s. 

"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do sa It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of tiie I^nglish people 
with respect to Bussia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom- visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting fluit it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their aXt&atioxL^'— Saturday Beoiew, 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Harvbt, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. ISs. 

" Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer." — Times. 

MEMOIRS^ OF QUEEN HOETENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON m. Cheaper Edition, in 1 voL 68. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satiafactoiy than any we 
have yet met with."— Z)a»{y News. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Key. John OmaiiNa, D.D. Second Edition. 1 yoL 6s. 
** The work before us contains much historical information of interest and value. 
We must applaud here, as we applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, the 
skill and diligence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facts, both phy- 
sical and moral, the interest of each when taken singly, and the striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view."— Record 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Anther of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bonnd. 

" The whole narrative is picturesque, graphic, and entertaining, as well as moral 
and pathetic."— ifomtngr Post. 

" * The Exiles at St Germains ' is an excelloit attempt to depict the life of the 
latter Stuarts while they lived under the protection of the Lilies of Franca The 
author is that skilled penwoman who wrote * The Ladye Shakerley,* and she has 
seized fully the spirit of the Stuart aga * The Exiles at St GtomiainB ' will 
eveiy whit as popular as * The Ladye Shakerley.' "— tSftomfora. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



HOPE MEREDITH. By the Author of « St.Olave's," 

" Janito'B Oross," " The Bine Ribbon," &o. 3 vols. 

DARKNESS AND DAWN. A Russian Tale. By 

Annie Grant. Dedicated, by permissiozii to the Duchbss of Edin- 

BDBOH. 2 vols. 2l8. 

QUEENDE. 3 vols. 

** We sail the sea of life: a calm one finds, 
And one a tempeBt'*— Wosdswosth. 

SAFELY MARRIED. By the Author of « Caste." 

2 vols. 21s. 

** The reader will experience rare pleasure in the perusal of this interesting and 
original noYel"— 'Morning Post. 

" * Safely Married' is decidedly above the average of excellence, and very well 
worth reading. The story is wrought oat with great cleverness."— (TropAtd 

OLD MYDDELTON'S MONEY. By Mart Cecil 

Hat, Author of " Victor and Vanquished," &c. 3 vols. 

*' In this pleasant and admirably constmcted novel Miss Hay is at her best She 
has written an interesting story which adds materially to her already well de- 
served literary fame. Touches of rare pathos and exquisite description occur 
frequently in the tale ; the interest being unflaggingly sustained throughout "—P(M<L 

** An ingenious story, cleverly imagined, and very well worked out" — Spectator. 

" The best novdi we have read for some time."— vToAn BuU. 

FRANCES. By Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. 

*" Frances* is decidedly interesting; the style is crisp and racy, keeping the 
reader pleased as well as amused throughout. Under all the fun and frolic of the 
story there is evidence of a good deal of reading and refined taste. Frances is a 
* lovely lady,* and should hold her own on Mr. Mudie's shelves against all comers.** 
Times. 

"An exquisite story. The plot is very simple, yet the interest is unflaggingly 
sustained. A more entrancing novel than ' Frances ' has not appeared this sea^ 
son."— ^P<wi. 

SPELL-BOUND. By Alice King, Author of 

" Queen of Herself," &c. 3 vols. 
" A decidedly clever and original novel, well and charmingly told, the interest 
being unflaggingly sustained. It is undoubtedly one of the best novels of the 
season." — Post. 

MARLA.N'S TRUST. By the Author of "Ursula's 

Love Story." 3 vols. 

" The interest must not be marred by premature disclosures, though there is 
much in ' Marian's Trust * to make it good reading apart from the thread of the 
story." — Times. 

" This is an interesting book. The author possesses the most valuable quslity of 
a novelist — that of strongly Interesting her readers in the minds and fortunes of 
her characters. Her women, without exception, are clever sketches."— ^(^^^namm. 

ROUGH HEWN. By Mrs. Day, Author of " From 

Birth to Bridal," &c. 3 vols. 
" There is no lack of incident in ' Bough Hewn.* Mrs. Day has succeeded in 
some original and bold sketches.** — Times. 
" In many respects an excellent novel.** — Athermum, 
" A novel good to read and pleasant to remember."— <8fp€C<a<or. 
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A EOSE IN JUNE. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 

of " Ohronicles of Oarlingford," " May," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

** ' A Bose in Jane * is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and 
most touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and in 
its slender grace and playful satire may hold its own with even * The Chronicles of 
Carlingford.' "— 2Vm«. 

" In * A Bose in June * Mrs. Oliphant is at her very best again . The book is fall 
of character, drawn with the most delicate of toudies." — Athmseum. 

** One of the most exquisite stories Mrs. Oliphant has yet written. It is an ad- 
mirable work."— ^xominw. 

SYLVIA'S CHOICE. By GeorgianaM. Craik. 2 v. 

"•Sylvia's Choice' is a gentle, pretty story, written throughout with the 
thoroughly honest and good feeling which has made Miss Craik so popular with a 
large class of the novel constituency. The style is particularly easy and flowing." 
Times. 

"■ This story is brightly and freshly told, and contains many graceful pictures of 
home life and affection. Sylvia herself is very charming."— standard 

WON AT LAST. By Lady Ohatterton. 3 vols. 

" A really good novel Lady Chatterton always writes welL * Won at Last ' is 
a thrilling story, and the powers of the authoress were never more apparent." — 
John Bull. 

OUT OF COUET. By Mrs. Cashel Hoet. 3 vols. 

" ♦ Out of Court • is a fresh and lively story — ^f ar and away the best novel Mrs. 
Hoey has written. The interest is kept up from the first page to the last" — Timet. 

" A capital novel, which it is delightful to read, and which it will be pleasant to 
remember. It is emphatically a healthy book."— PoZ? Mail Gazette. 

CLAUDE MEADOWLEIGH: Artist. By Capt. 

W. E. Montague. 3 vols. 

" A bright, original novel, in which military life and artist life are depicted with 
equal force and truth to natura"— ^1/omtn^ Post. 

FOR LOVE AND LIFE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 v. 

" ' For Love and Life ' is equal in all respects to the reputation of its writer. It 
will be read with delight"— /oAn BtUl. 

BROKEN BONDS. By Hawley Smart, Author of 

" Breezie Langton," " False Cards," &c. 3 vols. 
" 'Broken Bonds ' will thoroughly satisfy all lovers of stories of adventure. Its 
incidents are ingeniously invented, and described with spirit"- Po/tifoa Oazetie, 

GENTIANELLA. By Mrs. Randolph. 3 vols. 

** A thoroughly entertahiing and healthy romance, spirited in style, pleasing in 
tone, and tender in sentiment"— Pas& 

THE BLUE EIBBON. By the Author of "St. 

Olave's," " Janita's Cross," &c. 3 vols. 
" An interesting story. We like • The Blue Bibbon ' very much. '-Spectator. 

SECOND-COUSm SAEAH. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of "Grandmother's Money," *'No Church," &c. 3 vols. 
" A book which it is impossible to lay aside. The writer exercises a marvellous 
fascination over the reader."— /oAn Bull, 
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Published annually, in One Vol^ royal Svo, with the Arms heautiJvJBy 
engraved, handsomely hound, with gilt edges, price Sis, 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE fOBTY-THIBD EDITIOH FOB 1 874 IS NOW EEADT. 

LoDOB's Peeraob and Babonbtaob is acknowledged to be the most 
eomplete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic anthority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
xnimications of the NobiHty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 

r being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
e to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
oyer all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Snmames assmned by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in Uielr 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
reera 



"Awork which corrects all errors of formerworks. It is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book." — Times. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

" The best existing, and, we beUeve, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
sathority on the subject."— <Sf<<m(2ardL 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAK HUNT, LEECH, 
BIREET FOSTER, TENNIEL, SANDTS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Eaoh in a Single VolTune, elegantly printed, bonnd, and iUnstrated, prioe 58. 



I.— SAM SLICKS NATUBE AND HUMAN NATTTBE. 

"The first Yolmne of Messra. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editiona 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very saccessfnl nadertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post, 

n.-^OHN HALIFAX, 6ENTLEUAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— ^aramtner. 

m.— THE CEESCENT AND THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and Interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms ia 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Qiuarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Nathalie ' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegaaV—Atfunmim, 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

VI.— ADAM GBAEME. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be 8urpassed."-P(w(. 

Vn.— SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODESN 

INSTANCES. 

"The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's NovelsL 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universflJ admiration." — Messenger. 

Vm.— CAKDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FGTTB POPES. 

" A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Cathouc. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— ilMefUBum* 



HUEST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED.) 

IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In * A Life for a Life * the author it f ortcmate in a good eabjeot, and has produced a 
work of strong eOeot^—Athenmum. 

X.— THE OLD COTJET SUBUBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightfnl book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most wdoame to those 
who have a love for tiie best kinds of readin«L'* — Exctminer. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson.**— ObaerMr. 

XI.— MABOABET AND HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novdl to read this work for 
themselvea They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming.'*— ilMcnanwTi. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDQE. By SAM SLICK 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
Information while they entertain, and of that dass the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mentioa The paper and print are unexceptionable ; Uiere is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.**— J?xamtner. 

Xm.— DABIEN. By ELIOT WABfiTJBTON. 

"This last production of the author of *The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.*'— O'Jo&e. 

XIY.— FAMILY BOMANCE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBAGT. 

BY Sm BERNAED BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table.** — Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIRD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

" The ' Laird of Norlaw * fully sustains the author*s high reputation.** — Sunday Times. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY, 

" We can praise Mrs. Gretton*s book as interesting, unezaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instructioa" — Times. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" 'Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made 'John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day."— Poyt. 

XVni.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D*Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— jPort. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRHDESMAIDS." 

" If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between ' John Halifax * and 
'The Caxtons.' "—Standard, 

XX.— THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBDM. 

BY PETER BURKE3, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawii.'*—/Z/iMtra<e(;{ Hews, 
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XXL— ADELE. By JULIA KA.YANAGH. 

" * Adele * is the \yeat work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a diarmliig story 
f nil of delicate character-paintiDg."— ^Memeum. 

XXn.— STUDIES PEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** These ' Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. Th& 
l)00k will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author."— ^attnYJa^jRmete. 

XXin.— GEANDMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

" We commend * Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel The- 
characters are true to human nature, and the stoiy is interesting."— ilM^meum. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOES. 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightful hoolf'—Athenmm. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— Zoncet 

XXV.— NO CHUEOH. 

" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this hook.'*— Athetumn. 

XXVI.— mSTEESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmo- 
tive.**— iltAemmmi. " A diarming tale charmingly told."— iSftondordL 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MES. NOETON. 

** * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — Times. 
" A novel of rare excellence. It is Mr& Norton's best prose work."— J?aramt>i«r. 

XXVm.— LES MISEEABLES. By VICTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of 'Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon< 
eveiy page the hall-mark of genius." — Quarterly Review. 

XXIX.— BAEBAEA'S HISTOET. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's- 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultura It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like." — Tunes.^ 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

*' A good book on a most interesting thema" — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche- 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
Btmction, interest, and consolation."— ^otunfa^ Review. 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, a» 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. '-^Athenceum. 

XXXn.— SAM SLICKS AMEEICAN HUMOUE. 

"Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize. "^Poft. 

XXXm.— OHEISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
fhe Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * ChristiMi'» 
ITIfltftke* a novel without a fault"— 2Vme& 
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XXXIV.— ALEC FOEBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** No aoooimt of this story would give any ides of the prof oond interest that pervades 
the wotk from the first page to the last"— ilMcfionfffi. 

XXXY.— AQNES. By MB& OLIPHANT. 

** * Agnes * Is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — Athauewn. 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Pott 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**Thi8 is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truthB of Ufa"- ^xommer. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMEEIOA. By HEPWOETH DIXON. 

** A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well" — Timeg. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America." — Fall Mall Oat, 
**We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book."— ^Sorftirdtiy Review. 

XXXVHL— EOBBRT FALOONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
** * Bobert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings/'— iic/kenanim. 

XXXrX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"*The Woman's Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation as a writer of Ae 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— ilMaMntm. 

XL.— ANNALS OP AN EVENTFIJL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 

"A racy, well-written, and original noveL The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
class of readers." — Times. 

XLn.— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP '' JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— ^^Iromtner. ' 

XLin.-.HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A ]K)werial novel of social and domestic lif& One of the most successful efforts of 
a successful novelist" — Daily News. 

' A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty." — Standard. 

XLIV.— SAM SLICK'S AMERICANS AT HOME. 

"This is one of the most amusing books that we ever reeA.''— Standard. 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WOED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"The author of 'John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
{sketches in this work. Such a character as Jessie stands out from a crowd of heroines 
as the type of all that is truly noble, pure, and womanly."— {TntYed Service Magazine. 
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